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Outside 
By Emery Pottle 


é HERE is an elder son who goes afield 
Without one song to greet the dawn, 

Content to pray his own may infrease yield 
Before the day is gone. 

‘lne wide, white noons of harvest on him burn, 
And sear to ashes dreams of rest ; 

Oppressed with toil, his soul forgets to yearn 
For that God counts as best. 

With aching limbs, along the twilight ways, 
His wanderer brother seeks his home, 

Faint with the fear lest there no glad voice raise : 
‘* My son—the lost—is come.’’ 

Poor, world-worn son! the father’s strong embrace 
Was yours in your first beggar’s prayer ; 

His deepest shame is for the sullen face 
Of him who mocks out there. 

That sterner, riftless heart the unloosed fires 
Of life knows not; the wage of sin, 

The harlot husks, he scorns these weak desires, — 
He will not enter in. 

God pity us who pass the home door by 
To linger near in sordid pain ; 

Wake our dumb lips to thy forgiving cry : 
‘* The lost is come again ! ’’ 

Naples, N. Y. 
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woitorial 


Jesus tells us to let our light shine, 
or to shine our light, for the bene- 
fit of others? Are we doing this? Or, can we do 
it? Bushnell says, ‘‘ It is folly to make ourselves 
shine before we are luminous.’’ He suggests that 
there must be light from the central sun thrown on 
the planets before the planets can give out even re- 
flected light. So, unless we let shine on us the 
light of him who is the Light of the world, we are 
unable to let any of that light shine on others. We 
must first have a measure of light in ourselves, then 
we can let it shine to illuminate our fellows. 


How to Have 
Our Light Shine 





Being Better Our best is better than anything 


than Our Best But even our 
We, 
at our best, are not up to the standard at which we 
should aim and toward 


Christ is our pattern. 


lower than our best. 
best is not as good as we ought to strive after. 
which we should strive. 
We ought to strive to be like 
him, and we can be in him, and be one with him, 
That surely is better than our best, for he is able to 
do in us and for us, and to empower us to be, above 
all that we are or ask or think. H/7s best, not merely 
our best, ought to be our pattern, our aim, and our 
aspiration. 
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‘«Take heed how ye hear’’ is a 
Good Listening , im* . 
genuine monition touching happy 





relations, —a real injunction under the law of love. 
Let us not think it applies only to the way we hear 
sermons. How do you listen to the conversation of 
your friends? With half-parted lips, ready to break 
in with your own opinions? With the wandering 
eye of one evidently uninterested ? Is this the love 
that helps another to be his best? Do you like to 
be well listened to? Mind, then, the give-and-take 
of love, and be a good listener, and for truth’s sake 
as well as love’s; for Thoreau says, ‘‘ It takes two 


to speak truth,—one to speak and another to hear.’’ 
“ 


Where Limits 
Have no Power 


No lot in life is small enough to 
stunt a soul. 
are no bar to high thoughts. 


Lowly circumstances 

The dweller in a 
kitchen may have royal meditations as her constant 
guests. An aged saint, whose character is a singu- 
lar exemplification of the truth of the refining and 
educating power of the English Bible, said, in con- 
versation upon Abraham, ‘‘I think a great deal 
about Abraham. Lately, when I am working at my 
wash-tub or about the house, I have been studying 
over how and when he saw Christ’s day.’’ She 
might have been thinking about her own or her 
neighbor’s washing, or about neighborhood gossip, 
or any one of a hundred other trifles that seam the 
face and shrivel the soul; but she has chosen the 
better part, which makes the most monotonous tasks 
welcome, because they give opportunity for medita- 
tion upon the precious truths of Scripture. All of 
us would have larger lives if we but had higher 


thoughts. 
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A School 
of Language 


So important a part does the study 
of language play in the education 
of the better side of human nature that it has from 
ancient times been classed as one of the ‘‘humani- 
ties.’’ In a very real sense humanity demands that 
we acquire language, and, the deeper into the soul 
humanity goes, the more essential does its own 
language become. This 
language of sympathy. 


is none other than the 
In it a German may talk 
with a Chinaman, an American with a Spaniard, an 
Englishman with a Russian; for the language of 
sympathy is prescribed by no lexicon. 
in tones, in looks, in actions. 


It articulates 
There is but one 
school in which this language is thoroughly taught, 
the school of suffering. The cost of attendance at 


this school is high. ‘To. become proficient in this 





branch of the humanities one must spend and be 
spent. Loss of property, loss of kith and kin, 
physical pain,—these are the currency in which the 
school charges are paid. But oh, the recompense ! 
He who has taken a degree in this humanizing 
school has learned a language which is universal, 
and has gained a power to remove mountains. 
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The Wrestle of Self with Self 


the Christian finds himself 
waging a constant warfare. 


k IS no wonder that 

It is in this conflict, 
indeed, as Cesar said of the battle he once had in 
Africa with the children and adherents of Pompey, 
that, in other battles, he was wont to fight for glory, 
but then and there he was obliged to fight for his 
life. 


but our very soul, is at stake. 


This is a conflict in which not only our life, 
As some one has 
said, ‘‘ All growing Christians are like men working 
under difficulties, like racers who must carry weights, 
like men rowing against wind and tide, yet com- 
pelled for dear life to row.’’ Indeed, the Chris- 
tian’s life must be a battle from the very nature of 
the case. Flesh and spirit are as contrary as water 
and oil, as light and darkness, as good and evil ; 
and so, to do the things they would do, and ought to 
do, Christians have to fight. 

There are a number of reasons why this is true, 
One is on account of the bent toward evil which is a 
part of our nature. Mr. Spurgeon says, ‘‘ A garri- 
son is not free from danger while it has an enemy 
lodged within. You may bolt your doors and fasten 
all your windows, but if the thieves have placed even 
a little child within doors, who can draw the bolts 
for them, the house is still unprotected. All the sea 
outside a ship cannot do it damage till the water 
enters within and fills the hold. 
our greatest danger is from within. 


Hence, it is clear, 
All the devils 
in hell and tempters in earth could do us no injury 
if there were no corruption in our own natures. 
The sparks will fly harmlessly if there is no tinder. 
Alas! our heart is our greatest enemy ; this is the 
thief. 
evil man, myself !’’ 

We 
within, —this evil lurking in our hearts which causes 
the flesh to lust against the Spirit, and so often re- 
sults in our doing the evil that we otherwise would 
not do ; and so the battle rages. 

But is it possible for the better nature to win? 
If so, how ? 


little home-born Lord, save me from that 


all know what it means to have this traitor 


Some one answers thus: ‘‘ Why, you, 
the central personality, take sides with one, that there 
may be two against one. Throw your moral power 
and affections on one side, walk in the Spirit, yield 
to the Spirit, hold to the Spirit, and then you will 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. You will then do 
the things that you would under the helpful influence 
First, hold fast upon God ; 
second, wield mightily the weapon of prayer ; third, 
strive with all your might, as if everything depended 
upon you ; fourth, trust in God as if all depended 
upon 


of this gracious agent.’’ 


him. Look up continuously with faith, and 
seek to have strength constantly renewed within you, 


and intense repugnance to everything vil. Se do- 











































































































































































ing, the flesh must gradually yield. You will gain 
victory after victory, strength will be added to 
strength, and, with divine help, you will finally con- 
quer. Just as there is a traitor within every man’s 
soul, so there is also a principle that aspires ; and 
just as the traitor can betray him and bring him dis- 
honor, the principle of the Spirit can exalt him, and 
bring highest glory. 

A story is told of some adventurous hunters, who, 
from a ledge of rocks, robbed an eagle’s nest of a 
young eaglet. Brought home, he was reared among 
fowls, that he might perform domestic duty. Ashe 
grew, he grew apart from the children of the barn- 
yard, and sat moodily in solemn dignity. As his 
wings grew strong, they were clipped. When, ona 
summer’s day, wild in the heaven, a hawk screamed, 
every fowl in the yard ran cowering to shelter, but 
he, with flashing eye and discordant scream, reared 
himself to fly. Alas, alas! he could not rise. He 


fell sick. He would have died, if he might. They 
let him alone. His pinions grew again. They for- 
got him. He forgot not. The sky was his, the 


great, round of air, without line or bound, was his. 
And when, one neglectful summer day, all were 
dozing, from afar up in the sky—-so far that none 
could see, or see only a floating speck—there came 
down a cry, so faint that no ear might hear it,— 
none but an eagle’s. Then, with sudden force, all 
his life beating in his breast, he sprang up. Away 
from the yard, its fowls, its owners, over the rick 
and over the barn, over the trees and over the hills, 
round and round in growing circles, beating with 
growing power of wing, the freed eagle sought his 
fellow, and found his liberty right under the sun. 
And such, of many and many a soul, sad in bond- 
age, valiant in liberty, has been the history. The 
aspiring nature, the soaring nature, in men and 
women, often has got the ascendency, and the soul 
has found its liberty right under the sun, —in closest 
relation with God, its Maker. 

And let us not forget the compensation that 
there is in the struggle. Christians do have to fight, 
but they gain immensely by fighting. All discipline 
comes from difficulties faced and overcome. For 
one thing, the struggle draws us very close to Christ. 
We become conscious that in him is our strength, 
and that we win only as we abide in him. Then, 
too, the struggle develops our strength. The In- 
dians have a saying that the spirit of a vanquished 
enemy enters into the victor’s soul to strengthen 
him for every coming contest. 
in the Christian’ s life. 
conflict. 
another. 


This is literally true 
Strength is increased by every 
Each victory won fits us better to win 


*£ 


Motes on Open Letters 


What ‘‘joy’’ is, is not understood by 
al. Many, very many, wholly mis- 
understand the meaning of the word, and in conse- 
quence give themselves unnecessary trouble, in the 
thought that they lack ‘‘joy,’’ when they have no such 
lack. Joy, like love, is not a mere matter of feeling or 
sensation. Each of these emotions or conditions is rather 
an attitude of being than any feeling about that which 
arouses it. A recent editorial note on the subject has, 
it seems, disturbed an interested reader in Scotland, 
who writes as follows to the Editor : 


What is Joy ? 


You say “‘joy is a state of personal and spiritual being.’’ For 
many years I have taught and visited a young women's Bible 
class with very great joy. I do not know that we ever had a 
more prosperous session than the one which closed last May. 
The average attendance in the class during the last session of 
eight months was fifty-eight. For more than a year | have done 
the work with so little joy, comparatively, that it is a matter of 
deep concern to me. I do not zagerly watch for spiritual results, 


as formerly, or rejoice over them as I used to do. 

How does the correspondent know that there is a lack 
of joy? It certainly is not to be known or indicated by 
any feeling or lack of feeling on the subject. 7hat may 
be a result of the, weather, or of a condition of the liver, 
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or be caused by a temporarily overpowering sorrow. If, 
as the Editor said, ‘‘ joy is a state of personal and spir- 
itual being,’’ it is a matter apart from any mere feeling 
on the subject. When the Psalmist says of Mt. Zion 
that it is ‘‘ beautiful in elevation, the joy of the whole 
earth,’’ he does not mean that every person, not even 
every true child of God, is ‘‘ feeling good’’ about it all 
the time, or that the saints havc conscious pleasurable 
sensations whenever they think about it. He evidently 
means that its pre-eminence as God's earthly dwelling- 
place is recognized all over the earth. So, when the 
poet says that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever,’’ he 
has no thought of claiming that a thing of beauty always 
causes pleasurable sensations, but he does claim that the 
normal condition of being is in harmony with the beau- 
tiful. The Scotch Bible-class teacher furnishes indispu- 
table evidence of having joy in that class, and then 
wonders why joy is lacking. ‘‘For many years I have 
taught a very large young women’s Bible class with very 
great joy.’’ That is pretty explicit testimony as to the 
past. How about the present? ‘‘I do not know that 
we ever had a more prosperous session than the one 
which closed last May.’’ That is a good report of the 
latest session. Does the teacher now find teaching only a 
burden, and irksome to endure? There is no complaint 
on that score. Has that teacher found anything wor- 
thier of constant effort than the Bible class? No ad- 
mission of that sort is made. Is that teacher unwilling 
still to be faithful in teaching, and to give all needed help 
to any pupil who would come to Christ as a trusted 
Saviour? Of course not. As to the mere matter of 
feeling or sensation on the subject, that is not worthy of 
serious consideration. A lack of such conscious feeling 
may be a matter calling for treatment by a physician, 
or it may not. It may be a result of vacation inac- 
tion, and may pass off with renewed effort in behalf of 
the class. At all events, it is not a matter to worry over 
or to be anxious about. 


24 
Sete Anes An editor, when he writes an edito- 
Preaching and rial, or when he declares the truth as 
Teaching 


he understands it, is on a plane with 
the ordinary Jreacher. Whether he is correct or incor- 
rect, and whether or not he employs the best words to 
convey his meaning, he is pretty sure not to be under- 
stood by all of his readers or hearers. When his con- 
stituents disagree with him, and ‘call him to account, 
expressing ¢heiy opinion on the subject considered, the 
editor has an opportunity to be a ‘¢eacher, causing his 
constituents to know the truth through its mutual con- 
sideration by teacher and learner. 
in point The Editor preached as to preaching and 
teaching. A Canadian reader called him to account, 
and the Editor explained more fully. And now a New 
York State correspondent, who failed to catch the Edi- 
tor's meaning, also calls him to account. This lays on 
the Editor the further duty of trying to teach the truth 
he preached. It is in this way that the second call 
comes for instruction : 


Here is an instance 


I have read with interest what. you have said recently about 
preaching and teaching, first in an editorial note, August 25, and 
again in Notes on Open Letters, September 15. I do not alto- 
gether agree with you, and would be glad to have you explain 
your position still farther. Will you not state upon what you base 
your opinion that preaching is not a divinely ordained, but merely 
a human or man-made agency? You quote Matthew 28 : 19, 20, 
to show that Jesus commanded teaching. But according to Acts 
10 : 42, ‘‘ He commanded us to preach unto the people,’’ Jesus 
also commanded preaching. Luke 24 : 47 gives us the same idea 
: 17) that Christ 
In the face of these passages, how can you 
say that preaching is not divinely ordained? If your position is 
correct, would it not be better the churches to give up preach- 
ing entirely, and devote all their energies to teaching ? 


in a different form. 
sent him to preach. 


Paul says, in 1 Corinthians 1 


The Editor does not think, nor did he ever assert, as 
is claimed, that ‘‘ preaching is not divinely ordained."’ 
If the New York State pupil will study the particular 
lessons to which he refers, he may see for himself how 
cntirely he has failed to comprehend what the Editor 
wanted to teach. ‘‘ Preaching ’’ zs divinely commanded. 
It is God's ordained agency for evangelizing, or the 
making known his gospel to those who ought to know 
it. Dut preaching is-not the ordained agency for teach- 
ing, or for the building up of disciples, when once 
secured, in the fuller knowledge of the truth. It is a 
mistake to claim that disciples of Christ are to be built 
up in a knowledge and love of him by the passive hear- 
ing of sermons from the pulpit, without the aid of teach- 
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ing. That is where the « pulpit,’’ or ‘‘ preaching, as § 


commonly understood,'’ has been, by man’s substitu. 
tion, put in place of God’ s commanded agency of *‘ teach- 
ing.’ As Dr. J. T. Duryea, an eloquent ‘preacher, said 
of this matter, ‘*A sick soul needs, not a lecture on 
caedicine, but a prescription.’’ The pulse must be felt, 
the tongue must be looked at, the particular symptoms 
of the individual must be considered. This is a teach- 
ers work, whether the teacher be a pastor or a lay- 
man. If the common practice in our churches is the 
correct one, the Great Commission ought to read, 
‘*Come ye from all the world, and hear the gospel.’’ 
Many seem to read it so. There are three Greek words 
alike translated ‘‘ preach’’ in our common English ver- 
sion. One of these words means ‘herald,’’ or to make 
known the good news. Another of these words is to 
‘‘proclaim’’ or ‘‘declare’’ the truth. The third of 
these words is to ‘‘ consider’’ or ‘‘discuss’’ it. Each 
of these words has its sphere and mission, but no one of 
them takes the place of the God-appointed agency of the 
co-work of ‘‘teaching,’’ for the training and upbuilding 
of those who have been won to Christ. The question 
is not whether preaching, in its God-ordained and ap- 
pointed sphere, is to be less valued for what it is and 
can be and can do; but it is whether preaching, as or- 
dinarily understood, as continuous discourse in the pul- 
pit, ought to be permitted to overshadow or take the 
place of teaching as the God-ordained agency of up- 
building and training of disciples—old and young. 
Multitudes of good preachers recognize this truth as it is 
taught in God's Word, and illustrated in human expe- 
rience. Such preachers and pastors do not undervalue 
or misrepresent the Sunday-school, which represents the 
God-appointed agency of the Church teaching and train- 
ing school. 
x % % 


From Contributors 


Has Missionary Work in China 
Been Worth While ? 


By Robert E. Speer 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


T IS admitted that the missionaries report many con- 
versions. Not to speak of the Roman Catholic 
Christians, the communicants in Protestant churches in 
China now exceed one hundred thousand. And the 
growth has been very rapid. In 1876, there were thir- 
teen thousand; in 1886, twenty-eight thousand; in 
1896, seventy thousand. By 1906 there will doubtless 
be more than double seventy thousand. But what kind of 
Christians are they? Is it not likely that they are merely 
‘«rice Christians’’ ? That question was more common 
six months ago than now. As a missionary writes from 
Shanghai, regarding the present disturbances, ‘* How sad 
all this is! Yet its bright side is the firmness of the 
Christians, and their joy, some of them. in being counted 
worthy to suffer for the name of Christ. The secular 
dailies here have printed one or two statements of the 
firmness of converts even to death that sounds the knell 
of all talk of rice Christians.’’ It was silly talk before. 
No one ever suspected the Chinese Christians, while 
making full allowance for a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion of hypocrites and formalists than would be found in 
the Christian Church in America, who knew anything 
of what they had to face in confessing Christ’ In the 
mere matter of their renunciation of the idolatrous rites 
connected with ancestral worship, they have let go of 
what Dyer Ball says ‘scarcely anything short of the 
miraculous "’ can force a Chinese to give up. 

Scarcely any tests of Christian faith and life are met 
by home Christians which are not exceeded in severity 
by the trials Chinese Christians are meeting constantly 
with joy. I met in Lien Chow, several years ago, a 
Christian who had been with Mr. Lingle in a persecu- 
tion in Hunan, when he was arrested, and threatened 
with the loss of his inheritance unless he would abjure 
Christianity. This he refused to do, and was firm, 
though he was forced to sign away his property, and was 
nearly sawn asunder. And thousands are meeting the 
far severer test of the duty of a quiet, godly life. The 
general judgment of the missionaries seems to me to be 
temperate and just, that in zeal and in sincerity the.na- 
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October 13, 1900 
tive.Christians are not behind, and may even claim a 
place in advance of Christians at home. «‘ Few as they 
may be when all told,’’ says a rather sharp critic, Mr. 
Michie, in ‘* Missionaries in China,’’ ‘‘and mixed as 
they must be with spurious professors, it is a gratifying 
fact, which cannot be gainsaid, that Christians of the 
truest type,—men ready to burn as martyrs, which is 
easy,—and who lead ‘ helpful and honest ' lives, which 
is as hard as the ascent from Avernus, crown the labors 
of missionaries, and have done so from the very be- 
ginning. It is thus shown that the Christian religion 
is not essentially unadapted to China, and that the 
Chinese character is susceptible to its regenerating 
power."’ 

Heroic Character Developed in Chinese Christians 

Times of trial like the present develop these qualities 
of fidelity. Thusa woman missionary writes from Soo- 
chow : ‘‘There is much fear among the Christians gen- 
erally, but so far the Jittle flock here have shown a faith 
in God that makes me realize once more the power of 
the religion of Christ over the minds of men. When an 
old woman, but a little over a year ago a heathen, tells 
me that it is not needful to fear, but only to believe in 
the Father in heaven, and then goes on with her every- 
day life, although bad men have stood in her doorway, 
and threatened to burn and kill, I know she has some- 
thing in her heart which keeps her quiet and at peace."’ 
But in the common and quiet days of missionary life 
such courage is constantly required of the Chinese Chris- 
tians, and as constantly displayed. When Dr. 
Davis, of the Southern Presbyterian Mission in Soochow, 
was negotiating for the land on which the Mission's 
hospital is built, a native preacher, named Liu, ‘‘ offered 
his services to act as native ‘middleman’ in the pur- 
chase. The local magistrate was bitterly opposed to the 
foreigners acquiring property, and in a similar transac- 
tion, some years ago, he revenged himself on the native 


is 


wlio took part in it by arresting him on some false 
charge, and throwing him into prison, where he lay for 
several years. This was the probable fate of Mr. Liu. 
But he did not hesitate on that account. He went out 
and found ‘an. old man, ‘and initiated him into the care 
of his home, so that the old man could manage things 
for him during the indefinite time that he expected to 
lie ‘in’ prison.”’ ‘ 

The missionaries in China are doing this good thing : 
they are creating character in thousands of men and wo- 
men who have been. lifted, by faith in Christ, out of 
weak, sinful lives into lives of uprightness and power. 
‘‘] can witness,’’ says Dr. Corbett of Chefoo, whose 
testimony is worth more than that of all the globe- 
trotters in the world, *‘in behalf of hundreds, to their 
childlike faith in the power and willingness of God to 
fulfil every promise in the Bible; to their unshaken 
faith in the efficacy of prayer, their love of the Scrip- 
tures, and their honest and faithful effort to live blame- 
less lives.’’ 

Ex-President Harrison’s Opinion 


This is sufficient to justify the work of missionaries in 
China. Each saved life is in itself adequate vindication 
of the missionary movement. After Miss Singh, a con- 
verted Hindu woman, had spoken at the Ecumenical 
Conference, President Harrison rose to speak, and be- 
gan by saying, ‘‘If I had had a million dollars, and had 
invested it all in missions, and this was the only result, 
I should not want my money back.’’ And there are 
hundreds of men and women in China whose ennobled 
lives would be return for all the expenditure on missions 
in China from the days of Robert Morrison. 


Li Hung Chang’s Testimony 


But great as these results are, they are but a part of 
the good the missionaries have been doing in China. 
As Li Hung Chang said in New York, when he was here 
in 1896, in an address to the representatives of the mis- 
sionary societies : ‘‘As for intellect, you have started 
numerous educational establishments which have served 
as the best means to enable our countrymen to acquire a 
fair knowledge of the modern arts and sciences of the 
West. As for the material part of our constitution, your 
societies have started hospitals and dispensaries to save, 
not only the souls, but also the bodies, of our countrymen. 
1 have also to add that, in the time of famine in some of 
the provinces, you have done your best to the greatest 


number of the sufferers to keep their bodies and souls 
together."’ 
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Very few people in the West know of the vast work 
the missionaries have done in education. Four years 
ago, the Protestant missions reported 972 primary 
schools, 114 secondary schools, and 46 colleges and 
training-schools, with a total of 21,353 pupils. These 
figures have greatly increased since. These schools 
have been the only schools for girls, and the best 
schools for young men, in China. The missionaries at 
work in them have produced the educational literature for 
the whole of China. Let any one who has been disposed 
to depreciate missions examine the catalog of educational 
publications of the great Presbyterian Mission Press in 
Shanghai, and he will open his eyes in astonishmertt. 
There could scarcely be any true education in China 
if it were not for the missionaries ; and when, in 1898, 
the favorable attitude of the Emperor encouraged West- 
ern learning, and schools were opened all over the em- 
pire, the Chinese at once turned to the missionaries for 
help, while the press in Shanghai was not able to meet 
the demand for its publications. And it is not in 
Western learning only that the missionarjes have bene- 
fited China. They have taught many Chinese their own 
language and literature. As one of the best educated 
Chinese preachers, Mr. Yen, said at Shanghai, in 1890, 
‘As the Chinese are more ungrammatical speakers of 
their own language than the average Western mission- 
ary, so are they worse teachers of it than the latter.’’ 


Magnitude of the Medical Work 


The medical work, which Li Hung Chang also praised, 
and in which he showed himself a firm believer when he 
erected a hospital at Tientsin for John Kenneth Macken- 
zie, is scarcely less extensive than the educational. In 
1896, there were, in connection with the Protestant mis- 
sions, seventy-one hospitals and a hundred and eleven 
dispensaries, with more than half a million visits of 
patients reported. And this work in spite of all the 
slanders which have attacked it, —such as that the doctors 
used babies’ eyes, and were guilty of nameless ervrmi- 
ties,—-the Chinese have appreciated, as the way they 
crowd. the hospitals and dispensaries indicates. The 
North China Daily News of July 19, 1900, said of Man- 
churia, ‘‘ For years past foreigners traveling in the in- 
terior have only had to name the hospital to find a warm 
reception from the people. They might know little 
about the missionary’s creed, and might care less, but 
over the philanthropic work of the hospitals they waxed 
eloquent. They have taken advantage of them at the 
rate of hundreds every day ; they have subscribed liberally 
to their support ; they have erected memorial tablets in 
their praise ; and they mourn with the missionaries over 
the ruined hospitals to-day.’’ 


Unstinted Praise from the Diplomatic Service 


And the immense work of relief done by the mission- 
aries, often at the cost of life in times of famine, Chinese 
officials and Western consuls have unstintedly praised. 
When Albert Whiting died in Shansi, a victim of fam- 
ine fever, in 1878, the governor of the province offered 
to pay the expense of sending his body to America, and, 
when that was declined, met the expense of the burial 
and provided the place, while some who could not be 
restrained knelt down at the martyr’s 
At the close of the famine of 1878, the Tsung li 
Yamen officially thanked the missionary societies, and 
Mr. Walter C. Hillier, of the British consular service, 
spoke thus of the missionaries who had engaged in the 
work of relief : 


to worship 


grave. 


‘Lives which bear every mark of transparent sim- 
plicity and truthfulness, that will stand the test of the 
severest scrutiny, must in the end have their due effect. 
It seems presumptuous to offer a tribute of praise to 
men whose literal interpretation of the calls of duty 
have placed them almost beygnd the reach of popular 
commendation, but perhaps I may be allowed to say 
that any one who has seen the lives that these men are 
leading cannot fail to feel proud of being able to claim 
them as countrymen of his own."’ 

I shall add, out of many, one other testimony of a 
member of Her Majesty's civil service, J. Dyer Ball, 
Esg., of Hong Kong : 

‘‘Had Protestant missionaries done nothing else in 
China than prepare and publish the books issued by 
them in Chinese ; start the schools ; written the books 
in. English, containing narratives of their own travels, 
and accounts of the natives, and of their religious cus- 
toms and manners ; 


translated native works ; instructed 
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the youth of both sexes, and founded hospitals and dis- 
pensaries,—had these, we say, been the only things ac- 
complished by Protestant missionaries, they would have 
done a noble work ; but added to all these more secular 
labors is the directly religious work of preaching the gos- 
pel, tract and Bible distribution, visiting, gathering to- 
gether the converts, etc., all of which, though less ap- 
preciated by the general mercantile community of 
China, has been as signally successful as the other class 
of undertakings.’’ 


Why any Anti-Foreign Feeling at All? 


Some people may ask why, if missions are doing so 
much, they share in the anti-foreign dislike of the Chi- 
nese. In.one sense their very success displeases some. 
It displeases the /iteratz, whose whole capital consists of 
their Confucian education,—an education which civili- 
zation and progress will render worthless, 
others also. 


It displeases 
As C. T. Gardner, Esq., for many years 
in the British service, and at the time of the publication 
of his pamphlet, ‘‘ The Missionary Question in China,"’ 
Consul-General in Seoul, wrote : ‘‘ Another cause of dis- 
like is jealousy. The Christian education of the children of 
converts undoubtedly produces greater intelligence and a 
higher moral tone than the Chinese non-Christian educa- 
tion. The consequence is that Christian Chinese are 
now obtaining a success in life far greater than the non- 
Christians of the same class. There is hardly a high 
official in the empire who has not one or two Christians 
in his employ as confidential servants. ... This cause 
of dislike can only be diminished by improving the edu- 
cation of non-Christian Chinese.’’ 

And the missionaries are eager to give to all what has 
proved of such value to some. 
of the enlightenment of all China. 
declares : 


They work in the hope 
As the London Times 


‘The good effected by missionaries is by no medns 
to be measured by a list of conversions. They are the 
It is to them we have to 
look to carry the reputation of foreigners into the heart 
of the country ; and. it is on their wisdom, justice, and 
power of sympathy, that the Renascence of China very 
largely depends."’ 


true pioneers of civilization. 


It is no easy work which is thus laid on the mission- 
aries, but they are discharging it. As Colonel Denby 
once told a reporter : 

‘‘The missionaries are scattered all over China. 
Wherever they have gone civilization has found a foot- 
ing. They are teaching the people of China to read and 
write ; they are teaching the women to sew and the men 
Their influence is spreading all the time. Re- 
member that a merchant cannot go to the interior of 
China. He can establish himself in one of the thirty- 
five treaty ports, and buy property, but his business in 
the interior must be done through native merchants. 
Our knowledge of China is confined largely to the coast, 
though we know something of the interior from trav- 
elers ; but the missionary goes everywhere."’ 


to saw. 


Civilization’s Ignoring of the Missionary 


And the civilization which profits by the mission- 
aries’ work seldom thinks of the cost of it. Mr. Michie 
says : 

‘*Those who have no experience of the deadening 
contact of masses of the poorer Chinese, whose ideas, 
when they have any, run in opposite directions to ours, 
whose horizon is limited by their neighbor's rice field, 
and whose chronology is marked by recurring famines, 
can scarcely conceive the sacrifice which is made of cul- 
tured men and women in consigning them to a long life 
amid such depressing surroundings. And it lends em- 
phasis to the sacrifice, in common estimation, to con- 
sider that in numerous instances the exile has divested 
himself of wealth and social position, as well as other 
ingredients which the world deems most necessary to the 
cup of happiness. The physical discomforts, fatigues, 
and privations incidental to a missionary career, appear 
to be the least part of what has to be endured in the in- 
terior of China ; and it is indeed wonderful that so many 
of the missionaries come through the ordeal with seem- 
ingly unimpaired intellectual vitality, and with the moral 
sense so little blunted."’ 

The object lesson of such uncomplaining heroism— 
heroism which only too often ends in wrecked health 
and broken spirit—is a good to the ghurch at home, . 
from the work of missionaries in China. 

As part of their work, the missionaries have foug).. 
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the opium curse. Li Hung Chang praises. them for 
that : 

‘The -opium-smoking, being a great curse to the 
Chinese population, your societies have tried your best, 
not only as anti-opium societies, but to afford the best 
itveans to stop the craving for the opium ; and also you 
receive none as your converts who are opium-smokers."’ 

They have condemned foot-binding, and succeeded 
in creating sentiment against it” They have made it 


- possible for the blind of China to read, and have estab- 


lished the only schools for deaf and dumb, and the only 
asylum for the insane. They have refuges for lepers, 
homes for orphans, and they rescue blind girls from 
their natural destiny in-houses of shame. 

How deeply the mission work has sunk its roots in 
China, and how powerful and pervading is its influence, 
a thousand little things show, and now and then a great 
thing like the Reform Movement of 1898. Let any one 
learn the inner story of that remarkable movement, 
which was in no small measure a result of missions, and 
think of what it was ready and eager to do for China 
peaceably, and then meditate upon the trail of war from 
Tientsin to Peking, the smoking cities, the slaughtered 
men, the jealousy and friction of the Powers, the dim 
prospect of distant order and re-established intercourse, 
tinged with the inevitably bitter memories of this need- 
less struggle,—needless, for it has come because the 
West turned away from the most hopeful opportunity 
ever presented in China, —and he will gain new respect 
for the work of missions and for the missionary method 
of reforming states. 


China’s Only Hope 


‘©Are the missionaries doing any good in China ?’’ 
Is there any other certain way of doing China good ? 
‘« Previous to experience,’’ says one who knows the Chi- 
nese perhaps as well as any Western man has ever known 
them, ‘‘ it would have seemed tolerably safe to predict that 
it would be easier to modify the social condition of a 
non-Christian community than to modify its religious 
condit‘on. But, as the result of experience, it appears 
that it is easier to introduce Christianity than to alter the 
type of the current civilization, and ‘that the only per- 
manently successful way to alter that civilization is first 
to introduce Christianity, after which, little by little, 
‘all these things shall be added unto you.’ ’’ 


New York City. 
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“ Mumps” 
By Belle Sparr Luckett 


HERE is a very precious child who has a way of 
wanting things done just as he dictates, —a way 
not uncommon among older folks, indeed. 

This way of his many times works discord among 
playmates, harm to himself, and general unhappiness. 
This child’s mother 
felt that a ‘: little preach’’ on the subject was necessary, 


We are never selfish and happy. 


when the time should be opportune. 

When they were alone one day, and his mood was 
tender, as the mood of a child so often is, she said : 

‘* Do you know how it is grieving me to see my little 
boy growing selfish day by day ? Did you know that you 
almost always want your way in the games, saying how 
things shall be, and how they shall not be? It is spoil- 
ing your character, and | should not be the right kind of 
a mother if I did not try to change it.”’ 

A very grieved little face dropped down, and a very 
sensitive lower lip quivered helplessly. 
and resentment, or self-reproach and regret, in that 
quivering lip ? 
our weaknesses ! 


Was there anger 


How we all shrink from the exposure of 

How it hurts ! 

His mother's voice is very gentle now, and she takes two 
limp, little hands in her own, caressing them lovingly : 

«« You know, dear, if there was something ugly grow- 
ing on your cheek here, that would spoil your face, we 
should have the doctor remove it, even if it did hurt,— 
shouldn't we ?"’ 

There was a nod, and an interested lifting of the eyes, 
and a pressing closer to the Seart that he knew would 
not needlessly wound. 

** So, now,"’ 
ugly growing on your character, something that is going 
to spoil it, don’t you think we ought to try to remove it, 
even if does hurt? When the good doctor cuts away the 


she continues, ‘: when I see something 


~ 
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bad growth or puts medicine on it to take it away, he 
does not do it to hurt, but to help. Mothers don't tell 
their children about the wrong things im their characters 
to hurt their feelings, but to help them get rid of such 
ugly things that the beatitiful things may have a chance 
to be seen. So we are going to watch this ugly thing 
after this, you and I, and we're going to ask the good 
Doctor to help us remove it,—aren’t we?’’ 

A pair of glistening eyes. gave assent, and two arms 
went swiftly around his mother’s neck as he said : 

‘« We'll just say «‘ Mumps,”’ when we see it.”’ 

Washington, D. C. 
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A Sunday-School of Seventy-five 
Years Ago 


By the Rev. William Hurlin 


E OFTEN hear of the defects and deficiencies of the 
Sunday-schools of the present time, and there is 
no doubt that there is much room for improvement. 
But it may be interesting to look backward, and glance 
at a Sunday-school of which the writer was a member 
seventy-five years ago, and we shall see that progress 
has been made, and we may thus be led to thank God, 
take courage, and go forward. 

The school referred to was in London, England, about 
two miles northeast of St. Paul's Cathedral, and, at that 
time, it was in the suburbs, though in a thickly popu- 
It was called ‘‘The Friars Mount Sun- 
It independent institution, 
without’ any church connection, there was no 


lated locality. 
day-School."’ 


was an 
and 
The schoolhouse was a 
two-story brick building, erected specially for the pur- 
pose, the boys occupying the lower floor, and the girls 


the upper, and the average attendance was about one 


church or chapel near to it. 


hundred of each sex. As you entered the hall, on the 
ground floor, there was a room on each side of you, —that 
on the right being used by the superintendent and the 
secretary, and that on the left. by the catechist and the 
librarian... Beyond was the schoolroom, divided. into 
six rooms, for six classes, of two sections each, anda 
smaller room for the seventh class,. composed of the 
oldest boys. The partitions between the class-rooms 
were in three sections of about three feet each, which 
were worked by ropes and pulleys, so that, for the 
opening and closing exercises, there was a large open 
room, with intersecting partitions of about three feet 
high. The boys occupied one side of this room, and 
the girls the other. 


cises, the girls went to their rooms above, the partitions 


At the close of the opening exer- 


were adjusted, and the boys went to their several class- 
rooms, where they were undisturbed by those around 
them. When the proper time arrived, the partitions 
were again opened, the seats were placed in order, the 
girls and boys took their respective places, and a regu- 
lar religious service was held, including a sermon by an 
officer, teacher, or visitor, 

There were two sessions of the school on each Sun- 
day,—in the forenoon, from nine till twelve o'clock ; 
and, in the afternoon, from two till five o'clock. As, 
perhaps, many of the children in that locality did not 
attend day-school, both reading and writing were taught, 
The text-book 
for the seventh and the sixth classes was the Bible ; for 
the fifth class, the New Testament; and, for the lower 


the last-named with slates and pencils. 


classes, reading-books containing scriptural truths in 
easy words. There was no religious instruction or ex- 
planation of the Scriptures, but only teaching the 
scholars to read and write, with the Bible as the text- 
book. Some of the teachers were Christians, but others 
were not. The writer was connected with this school 
for five years. Entering it when 
old, he was placed in the sixth, or 


he was ten years 
Bible class ; 
he was elected a 


and 
some two or three years afterwards 
monitor, or assistant, to the teacher of a lower class. 
But neither of 
them ever spoke to him on the subject of personal re- 


ligion. 


Thus he had to do with two teachers. 


This fact is impressed upon his memory because 
during all this time he was the subject of deep religious 
interest, and he would have been glad of any conversa- 
tion on this subject. But while there was no religious 
instruction in the classes, the writer has a distinct and a 
pleasant remembrance of the fitting character of some 
of the closing addresses. 


The scholars of this school were encouraged to com- 
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mit to memory hymns and portions of Scripture, and — 
many of them did so; and, during most of the time em- 
ployed in the classes, the two catechists, in their several 
rooms, were engaged in hearing the scholars repeat what 
they had learned. Permission to go to the room of the 
catechist and the librarian could be obtained at any 
time durimg the class exercises. The library contained 
some hundreds of volumes. Judged by present-day 
standards, these would not have been considered of 
much value ; but the writer is thankful that he obtained 
from them much valuable general information, and, 
better still, from the religious magazines, and the biog- 
raphies of Christian men and women, in connection with 
his Bible, he learned the way of salvation, so that, when 
he was twelve years old, he was led to trust in Jesus 
Christ as his own personal Saviour. 

A valuable adjunct to this Sunday-school was a 
Mutual Improvement Society, which met on Monday 
evenings. The members were mainly the male teachers 
of this and another Sunday-school, under the same 
management. . But scholars of twelve years old and 
upwards were eligible for membership, and the writer 
gladly availed himself of this privilege, as soon as the 
opportunity arrived. Only one or two other scholars 
attended, but the older members of the Society always 
treated him with kindness and consideration. The 
regular exercises were the study of English grammar 
and the reading and discussion of essays, in which every 
member had to take a part; and there were occasional 
lectures on scientific subjects. The library of this so- 
ciety was a very valuable one, as, in addition to biog- 
raphies, travels, and modern histories, it contained such 
works as Josephus, Plutarch’s Lives, Rollin’s Ancient 
History, and T. H. Horne's Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

It will be readily seen that among the good points in 
this Sunday-school were the separate class-rooms, the 
arrangements for memorizing hymns and portions of 
Scripture, and its regular religious services. But among 
its sad deficiencies were the employment of unconverted 
teachers, and the entire neglect of biblical study and of 
scriptural instruction in the classes. 

Antrim, N. #1. 
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For Children at Home 


Mr. Bushy Tail’s Share 
By Mary S. Daniels 


UTS? The trees were full of them, and the chil- 
dren had waited so eagerly for them to ripen that 
when, at last, after two or three nights of sharp frost, 
there came a great wind that sént the little brown balls 
rattling to the ground, they were almost wild with de- 
light. 

You see, Jack and Dorothy had always lived in the 
city until this year, and country pleasures were quite 
new and wonderful to them. They had enjoyed every- 
thing through the spring and summer with the keenest 
relish, but, of all the sports of which had ever heard or 
read or dreamed, there was none to which they had 
looked forward with such anticipation as nutting,. 

And now here were the nuts lying in heaps under the 
big trees in the woods at the back of the house. 
said 
Jack, who always ‘‘saw things big,’’ when he and 
Dorothy went to mama for baskets to gather them in. 


‘* There must be barrels and barrels of them,”* 


Mama smiled. 

‘«It takes a good many nuts to make a barrelful, after 
all the little coats are off,'’ she said. ‘' But, 1 have no 
doubt there will be plenty. It is a good year for nuts.’’ 

Oh, it was fun! There was more than an hour before 
school-time, and Jack and Dorothy flitted about from 
tree to tree, with sparkling eyes and rosy, tingling cheeks, 
filling their baskets, and chattering as merrily as ever 
two children could. Somehow it did not take as long to 
pick up the nuts that had fallen as they had expected, 

‘‘T guess we have them all,’’ said Dorothy at last, 
half regretfully. ‘‘Oh! don’t you hope the wind will 
blow again to-night ?’’ 

Just then something came down with a thump in the 
very middle of her Tam o’ Shanter, and rolled to the 
ground at her feet. She had scarcely realized that it 
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was a nat, when another dropped close beside it. She 
was stooping quickly to pick them up, when — 

«« Chitter—chitter-chitter!'’ came from above her 
head, in quite a cross little voice. 

She looked up in amazement, almost expecting to see 
some one in the tree, but there was no one there. Pres- 
ently another nut fell, and Jack picked it up, wken they 
heard the same little scolding sound. 

«« What's that ?’’ exclaimed Jack. 

They both looked up into the tree, and it did not take 
their bright cyes Jong to see what made the noise. On 
one of the limbs sat two furry creatures, with bushy red 
tails turned up over their backs, and the shiniest black 
eyes they had ever seen. 

«Q Jack!" cried Dorothy breathlessly, ‘‘ They 
are squirrels, and they're scolding us for taking the nuts. 
Let's keep still, and see what they do.”’ 

They went a few feet away, and kept their eyes fixed 
on that part of the tree. It was not more than a minute 
before another nut dropped down, loosened by Mr. 
Bushy Tail’s sharp little white teeth. 

Jack and Dorothy were not greedy children, but they 
were scmetimes thoughtless. It seemed great fun to 
have the squirrels throw the nuts down, and then make 
such a fuss because they picked them up. ‘Lhey stayed 
a quarter of an hour longer, laughing about it, and gath- 
ering up as many nuts as they could, and then ran off 
to the house to get ready for school. 

But all day long, even in school, they could not help 
thinking about the nuts, and the fun they had had, and 
would have to-morrow, gathering them. 

This was Friday, and on Friday evenings, when there 
were no lessons to be learned for the next day, mama 
always read or told them a story after tea, after which 
they all learned by heart some choice quotation in prose 
on verse. They liked doing this, and it was surprising 
how many wise and beautiful things they stored away in 
their memories in a year by this means. 

All the members of the family took turns in choosing 
the selection to be learned, and this time it was Cousin 
Cousin Lou was a little older than Dorothy 
and Jack. She had been reading the wonderful ‘‘ Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,’’ and this is what she gave them 
as they sat around the fire : 


Lou's turn. 


‘* He prayeth best who lovéth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


Jack and Dorothy thought it was a pretty verse. 
was an easy one, too. 


It 
They soon knew it perfectly, and 
had still time for one or two merry games before it was 
time to go to bed. 

‘* Good-night, Jack,’’ called Dorothy gaily, as she 
went into herown room. ‘‘I think | hear the wind be- 
ginning to blow,—don't you ?”’ 

The thought of the nutting crowded everything else 
out of her mind all the time she was undressing. But 
when she knelt down to say her prayers, the lines that 
they had learned downstairs came back into her head. 


‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


And somehow she was not quite so comfortable after 
that. When she crept slowly into bed, it was with an 
uneasy feeling that, after all, there had been something 
wrong with her prayers, and something wrong with the 
day that had seemed so happy. 

She lay thinking about it for what seemed a very long 
time, growing wider and wider awake. It was whilc she 
was still thinking that the door opened a crack, and some 
one whispered : 

‘* Dorothy, are you asleep ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ said Dorothy, recognizing the queer little figure 
in the gray flannel dressing-gown which the ligit from 
the hall revealed. ‘‘ Come in.’’ 

Jack came in, and sat down on the edge of the bed. 

‘«] don't feel very well,’’ he said, after a pause. ‘I 
can’t go to sleep."’ 

** Neither can I.’’ 

Then there was another pause. 

‘I guess it's my stomach. 
—heavy."’ 

Dorothy said nothing for a moment. 
out suddenly, with a kind of little sub : 


“\tisn't! Its the squirrels, and their share of the 


It feels queer, —and—and 


Then she bursi 
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nuts that we—stole ! I couldn't say my prayers right, 
and I feel as mean as—anything.’' 

‘*So do I."’ 

There was quite a long silence again, and then the 
two voices said together : 

«« Let's go right down and tell mama.’’ 

You would have thought that mama must have done the 
very same thing herself some time long ago, for she 
seemed to understand exactly how they felt. When they 
had told hér all about it, and asked if they might not go 
and put'the squirrels’ nuts back under the tree, she never 
once said that it was absurd to think of going out at that 
time of night, and that the morning would be soon 
enough. Instead of that, she just told them to dress as 
warmly as they could, and, when they were ready, she 
went herself, and carried the lantern for them. 

Dorothy said her prayers all over again When she went 
back to bed, and it was hardly a minute before she was 
asleep. 

It was a good year for nuts, as mama had said. The 
children made sure that the squirrels had their share, 
and even then there were plenty for the family the whole 
winter through. 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 
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Spirit and Method 


A Revival of the Harvest Home 


CTOBER is in the midst of the harvesting of the 
food crops with us, and the season is generally 
celebrated at a time when all the long work of gathering 
the fruit of the earth and the trees and the vines is at an 
end. This time varies according to the extent of the 
harvest, but from October to Thanksgiving time is the 
general period for the harvest home. Nobody knows 
just when its observance began, as it is one of those 
spontaneous celebrations which are the most natural 
things in the world. It shows, or otight to show, our 
thankfulness to the Giver of all good things. The har- 
vest feasts of the Jews were common enough more than 
three thousand years ago, and the Harvest Home among 
the English peasantry of the twelfth century, and it is 
still celebrated there in the churches. While the adults 
of the church had ‘all the say’’ in these celebrations 
in the church, later the children were given a large 
share in the celebration, until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, when the Sunday-school had its own 
celebration, suited to its own needs. 

Decorations made with sheaves of wheat, pumpkins, 
corn and big cornstalks, and vegetables, grain, and 
fruit, are everywhere seen in the church or Sunday- 
school building, and. after the services they are given to 
the poor. The exercises are of great variety, and, while 
thankfulness is always the key-note, each school goes 
Belated Rally 
Days are sometimes held in conjunction with this one, 
as an Opportunity for the harvest of souls. 


about the celebration in its own fashion. 


This has 
seemed to some superintendents a happy combination, 
especially as they naturally would come rather close to- 
gether for celebrating purposes. 

The Washington Street Congregational Sunday-school 
of Toledo, of which International Secretary Marion Law- 
rance is superintendent, distributed among its 1,274 
members, this year, a red card with a long cornstalk 
printéd all the way up the left-hand side. 
matter follows : 


The reading- 





Harvest Home Gathering 


Washington Street Congregational Sunday-School 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sunday, September 30, 1900, 11.30 A. M. 


Bring enclosed token card with your name upon it, 
and the enclosed envelope with a big offering for 
the Sunday-school work of Ohio and 
country. 


the whole 


Cornstalk Decorations Grand March 
We want to see every member present. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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printed across the right-hand side, Except for the seal 
of the Sunday-school, it reads : 





THiS 1s MY 


Of attendance 


TOKEN 
at our 


Harvest Home Gathering 
Eleven-thirty, September Thirty, 
Nineteen Hundred 


Name. Class . 


SHOLISIA 


Please sign this, and hand it in on Rally Day. 











An envelope in which to place an expression of thank- 
fulness for the individual harvest is also provided, as 
follows : 





MY OFFERING FOR 
Harvest Home Gathering 
September 30, 1900 


MAKE IT 


AS YOU CAN 
50 PERSONS WANTED TO GIVE $1.00 EACH. 


IB1G 


We wish §$2s.00 for Ohio Sundav-School Associa- 
tion, and $75.00 for the Congregational Sunday-School 


and Publishing Society. 











The envelope in which all this Harvest Home matter 
is sent to members has printed at one side, in big letters, 
**No! [ll Not Forget,’’—a hand being shown with a 


‘*remember’’ string tied around a finger. 

A live Reformed Church combined the two days for 
the whole church, using thick yellow paper for a letter- 
sheet, which was mailed to all sorts and conditions of men. 
A peculiar way of holding the folded ends of the letter 
together was invented. The ends were slitted lrge 
enough for an offering envelope to run through, making 
a good fastener. A heavy red mark across the envel- 
ope, and another heavy line printed in the other direc- 
tion on the letter, make a big red cross when the en- 


velope is in place. Here is the letter : 


Reformed Church, Wooster, O. 


S. Ezra Neikirk, Pastor, 24 East North Street 
Mr. Philip D. Senff, S. S. Supt., 60 West North Street 


Membership of the church, two hundred and _ thirty. 
Sunday-school, two hundred and forty. 
people's church, 


Essentially the. 
free of any debt. Membership in- 
creased thirty per cent in two years, a majority of the 
new members being men. The Reformed Church has 
seven hundred thousand members and adherents in the 


United States, and has ten million in Europe. 
Rally Day and WMarvest Home 
Sunday, September Thirtieth, Nineteen Hundred 


Are you a member of this church ? 
expected. 


Your presence is 
Make your arrangements now. On that day 
we expect to pay our annual apportionment,—about one 
dollar per member. You may not be able to pay so 
much,—all right. You may be able to pay five times as 
much,—do so. Do not permit that Sunday visitor, well- 
worn apparel, lack of a contribution, Sunday trip, or that 
bad taste or tired feeling, to keep you from your place. 
Are you a Sunday-school scholar or worker ? Your pas 
tor, superintendent, and teacher expect you to be on 
hand, on time, in tune, in funds, in spirit, and intent on 
enjoying a glorious day. 

Are you a member of neither, and without a church 
home ? 
with us. 


We cordially invite you to come and worship 


Wibat We Promise Wou 


1. A live Sunday-school at nine o'clock, with a “ chalk 
talk*’ by Mr. John C. Schultz. 

2. An enthusiastic service at half-past ten, with 4 helpful 
sermon by our pastor, and a generous offering. 

3. A Harvest Home service at 7 P.M. 

4. Good music. 

5. A beautifully decorated church. 


6, An opportunity to make a contribution. 


The Haddonfield, New Jérsey, Baptist Sunday-school 
last year had a harvest festival which was characterized 
by good music. This school is well known as a musical 
Sunday-school, and on all public occasions where there 
is much singing, and the children take part, it is a pro- 
verbial saying that it is known where that singing came 
from. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Marlton, New 


Jersey, had a service for the whole church. The audi- 


Differently colored cards for the different departments of torium was elaboratély decorated wh flowers, fruits; 


this school were used, all having the same matter printed 
on them, except that the name of the department is 


vegetables, cereals, and grasses. Vocal and instrumental 
music, and a sermon by the pastor, were the features. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1900 


1. October 7.—Jesus Dining with a Pharisee ....... Luke 14 : 1-14 
2. October 14.—Parable of the Great Supper. ...... Luke 14 : 15-24 
3. October 21.—The Lost Sheep and Lost Coin ...., . Luke15: 1-10 
4. October 28.—The Prodigal Som ........ Luke 15 : 11-24 
5. November 4.—The Unjust Steward .......... Luke 16 : 1-13 
6. November 11.—The Rich Man and Lazarus... . . . Luke 16: 19-31 
7. November 18.—The Ten Lepers Cleansed. ...... Luke 17 : 11-19 
8. November 25.—Sober Living. ........ o's o ops. Ot San 
9. December 2.—The Rich Young Ruler ........ Matt. 19 : 16-26 
so. December 9.—Bartimeus Healed. ...... + « « « Mark 20 : 46-52 


tt. December 16.—Zaccheus the Publican. ...... . . Lukesg: 1-10 


Parable of the Pounds ...,.. . Luke 19: 11-27 
Or, Christmas Lesson ......., . Matt.2: 1-41 


13. December 30.— Review. 


x2. December 23.— { 


%% %& 


Lesson 4, October 28, 1900 
The Prodigal Son 
Luke 15 : 11-24 


Read Luke 15. Memory verses: 20-24. 


GOLDEN TExT: J will arise and go to my father.—Luke 
i5; 18. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


11 4 And he said, A certain 11 And he said, A_ certain 
man had two sons : 12 man had two sons: and the 
12 And the younger of them younger of them said to his 
said to Ais father, Father, give father, Father, give me the 
me the portion of goods that portion of '¢hy substance 
falleth to me. And he divided that falleth to me. And he 
unto them Ais living. divided unto them his living. 
13 And not many days after 13 And not many days after the 
the younger son gathered all younger son gathered all to- 
together, and took his journey gether, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there into a far country ; and there 
wasted his substance with riot- he wasted his substance with 
ous living. 14 riotous living. And when 
14 And when he had spent he had spent all, there arose 
all, there arose a mighty famine a mighty famine im that 
in that land; and he began to country ; and he began to 
be in want. 15 be in want. And “he went 
15 And he went and joined and joined himself to one of 
himself to a citizen of that coun- the citizens of that country ; 
try; and he sent him into his and he sent him into his 
fields to: feed awine. 16 fields to feed swine. And 
16 And he would fain have he would fain have been 
filled his belly with the husks filled with *the husks that 
that the swine did eat: and no the swine did eat: and no 
man gave unto him. 17 man gave unto him. But 
17 And when he came to him- when he came to himself he 
self, he: said, How: many hired said, How many hired ser- 
servants of my father's have vants of my father's have 
bread enough and to spare, and bread enough arid to spare, 
1 perish with hunger ! and I perish here with hun- 
18 I will arise and go to my 18 ger! I will arise and go to 
father, and will say unto him, my father, and will say unto 
Father, I have sinned against him, Father, I have sinned 
heaven, and before thee, against heaven, and in thy 
1g And am no more worthy 19 sight: I am no more worthy 
to be called thy.son: make me to be called thy son: make 
as one of thy hired servants. me as one of thy hired ser- 
20 And he arose, and came 20 vants. And he arose, and 
to his father. But when he was came to his father. But 
yet a great way off, his father while he was yet afar off, his 
saw him, and had compassion, father saw him, and was 
and ran, and fell on his neck, moved with compassion, and 
and kissed him. ran, and fell on his neck, 
at And the son said unto a1 and *kissed him. And the 
him, Father, I have sinned son said unto him, Father, I 
against heaven, and in thy have sinned against heaven, 
sight, and am no more worthy and in thy sight: | am no 
to be called thy son. more worthy to be called 
22 But the father said tohis 22 thy son*. But the father 
servants, Bring forth the best said to his 5servants, Bring 
robe, and put #¢ on him ; and forth quickly the best robe, 
put a ring on his hand, and and put it on him ; and put 
shoes on Ais feet : a ring on his hand, and shoes 
23 And bring hither the fatted 23 on his feet: and bring the 
calf, and kill 2¢; and let us eat, fatted calf, and kill it, and 
and be merry : let us eat, and make merry : 
24 For this my son was dead, 24 for this my son was dead, 
and is alive again ; he was lost, 
and is found. And they began 
to be merry. 


= 


host, and is found. And they 
began to be merry. 





1Gr. the. *Gr. the pods of the carob tree. %Gr. hissed him much. 
4Some ancient authorities add make me as one of thy hired servants. 
See ver. 19. Gr. dond-servants. 

In verse 16, for “‘ have been filled’ the American Revisers would iead 
“have filled his belly’ (with the margin, Many ancient authorities read 
have been filled). 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—A Father's Love (2 Sam. 18 ; 24-27). Watching and 
waiting (24-27). A father’s anxiety (28-32). A father's 
lament over his prodigal son (33). 

Mon.— The Two Prodigals (Luke 15 : 11-72). The separation 
(11-13). The suffering (14-16). The repentance (17-19). 
The return and reception (20-24). The remonstrance 
(25-30). . The reply (31, 32). 

Tues.—<4 Father's Instruction (Prov. 1 : 7-23). The beginning 
of knowledge (7-9). ‘The first conflict (10-19). The voice 
of wisdom (20-23). The folly and sin of disobedience 


(24-33). 
Wed.— The Student of Wisdom (Prov. 2 1-22). His duty; 
seven great lessons (1-8). The reward (9-12). The dan- 


gers (13-22). 
Thurs.— 7he Benefits of Wisdom (Prov. 7 : 1-78). Long life, 
favor with God and man (1-4; Luke 2:52). ‘Trust im the 
Lord, honor the Lord, despise not his chastenings (5-12). 
The great value of wisdom (13 18) 3 


and is alive again ; he was. 
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Fri.— Obedience Enjoined (Prov, 4 : 1-27). A good example 
(1-4). Wisdom the principal thing (5-9). Guidance and 
safety (10-13). Dangers and duties (14-27). 

Sat.—A Call to Israel (Hos. 14: 4-9). Repentance (1). Con- 
fession (2, 3). Promise (4). Blessings (5, 6). Fruitful- 
ness (7, 8). Appropriation (9). 


Sun.— Love, Forgiveness, Joy (1 John 3 : 1-7). The bestowment 
(1). The declaration (2). The obscuration (2). The 
manifestation (2). The transformation (2). The purifi- 
cation (3). 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes ; 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lesson immediately follows the last. 
PLACE. —In Perea. 
Time. —Prgbably in January, year of Rome 783 ; that 
is, A.D. 30. 
There is no parallel passage. 
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Critical Notes 

Verse 11.—And he said; This connects the parable 
closely with what precedes. Some hold that verses 3-10 
are preliminary, ‘‘ this parable’’ in verse 3 referring to 
the parable in the lesson.—A certain man had: A con- 
tinued fact is expressed.— Zwo sons: Probably only 
two. The older in_the parable represents the scribes 
and Pharisees ; the younger, penitent publicans and 
sinners (comp. vs. I, 2). 

Verse 12.— Zhe younger: More naturally represent- 
ing the prodigal.— Give me: Once for all, as the tense 
indicates.— The portion of thy substance: ‘* Goods’’ is 
a needless variation ; the term is the same as in verse 
13.— That falleth to me: One word in Greek. Usually 
the elder son received a double portion ; in this case 
the younger would be entitled to a third. The division 
might be made during the father’s lifetime, but the re- 
quest betokened discontent.—AHis diving: The term 
sometimes means ‘‘life,’’ and the article has the force 
of a possessive. 

Verse 13.—NVot many days after: Discontent soon 
led to desertion of home.—Gathered all together: A 
significant detail.— Zook his journey : The verb means 
to go into another country, and, when standing alone, is 
so rendered by the Revisers.—/n/o a far country: Fully 
expressed in Greek ; but ‘‘far country"’ is not implied 
in Matthew 21 : 33 and parallel passages. — Wasted: 
The verb suggests scattering.— With riotous living: 
‘« Living recklessly,’’ the Greek adverb referring to an 
utterly abandoned course, literally, not capable of ‘sal- 
vation. 

Verse 14.—And when he had spent all: Probably in 
a short time.— Zhere arose a mighty famine in that 
land: This external cause would aggravate the destitu- 
tion of the spendthrift.—He began to be tn .‘ant.— 
‘*He"’ is emphatic. 

Verse 15.—And he went and joined himself: The 
former term suggests journeying, as if in search for food 
and employment; the latter implies cleaving to an- 
other. —- One of the citizens of that country : More literal 
than ‘‘a citizen.'’ This may.refer to the publicans 
taking service under the Roman rule. The form used 
opposes any direct reference to Satan.—ZJnto his fields 
to feed swine : The most detestable employment for a 
Jew. Abject dependence on a stranger was the result 
of the prodigal’s independence of his father. 

Verse 16.— Would fain have been filled : The Ameri- 
can Revisers prefer the reading, ‘‘ have filled his belly ;"* 
so Tischendorf. The oldest manuscripts have the for- 
mer reading, but the versions favor the latter, and the 
change to the former can be more readily accounted for. 
The sense is virtually the same, whichever reading be 
accepted. ‘‘ Would fain’’ suggests continued desire. 
— With the husks; «* Little horns ;’’ a term applied to 
the pods of the carob-tree (Rev. Ver., marg.), a kind 
of locust ; good food for swine, but barely edible by 
men.—Did eat: Habitually.—And no man gave unto 
him: The tense is the same here. Various views : No 
man gave him proper food, hence he took that of the 
swine ; no man gave him enough, even of the husks ; 
no man gave him even the desired husks, when they 
were fed to the swine, after he had brought them back 
from the pasture. The first is preferable. 

Verse 17.—BAut: Not ‘‘and,"’ there being a cen- 
trast.— When he came to himself; Literally, ‘‘ coming 
to himself,’ the latter phrase being in emphatic po- 
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sition. —He said ; The result and evidence of his com- 
ing to himself.—Hired servants: One word in Greek, 
the adjective ‘‘hired’’ being used as a substantive.— 
Have bread enough and to spare: A paraphttase.—And 
7: Emphatic.—Perish here with hunger: ‘‘Here"’ is 
well attested, and suggests a contrast between this far 
country and his father’s house. 

Verse 18.—/ will arise and go: The latter verb has 
the emphasis, pointing to a journey. Here a change of 
will follows the change of feeling indicated in verse 17. 
—Father, I have sinned: Literally, ‘‘sinned,’’ but 
this tense, when followed by a present, especially one 
pointing to a result, is properly rendered by the English 
perfect.—Against heaven and in thy sight: Sin is 
against God, but, to carry out the figure, the second 
phrase is added here. 

Verse 19.—/ am no more worthy: ‘*And’’ is not 
found in the earlier authorities, the abrupt style being 
natural in the circumstances. The humility of the con- 
fession attests the genuineness of the penitence. — Make 
me: A single act is suggested. 

Verse 20.—And he arose, and cdme to his father : 
Compare verse 18; but here ‘‘came’’ points to the 
near approach instead of the journey, as in the other 
passage. This introduces the last scene in the story. — 
While he was yet afar off: ‘*While’’ is more exact 
than ‘‘when.’’—//is father saw him: The verb is in 
emphatic position.—Was moved with compassion : 
More accurate than ‘‘ had compassion.'’—Aissed him : 
The verb is a compound one : ‘‘ kissed him much.”’ 

Verse 21.—And the son said: The proposed confes- 
sion is made, but ‘‘ make me as one of thy hired ser- 
vants’’ is probably an addition from verse 19, though it 
is found in three of the best manuscripts. But the 
father’s reception might well lead the prodigal to omit 
this part of his proposed confession. 

Verse 22.—But the father said to his servants: The 
commands attest full forgiveness; the servants are to 
serve the pardoned son because of the father’s love. — 
Bring forth quickly: thé’ best tobe’: ** Quickly ** is well 
attested, and adds-to the vividness of ‘the narrative. 
The ‘‘robe’’ was the upper garment worn by wealthy 
Jews.—A ring: A seal ring wort'‘only by freemen. — 
Shoes on his feet: Slaves usually went barefoot. These 
details need not be ‘‘spiritualized,’’ ; 

Verse 23.— The fatted calf: One fattened for a feast, 
possibly in expectation of the son's return.—Le? us eat, 
and make merry : ‘* Make’’ brings out the force of the 
tense used. This clause may refer back to verse 7 
(‘‘joy in heaven ’’). 

Verse 24.—For this my son; Emphatic, — Was 
dead, and ts alive again: The first verb points to a 
past state ; the second, to a single fact,—became alive 
again. The figure of death is appropriate, both in tle 
parable and its application.— Was Jost, and is found ; 
The verbs differ, as in the preceding clause.—Began fo 
be merry: This detail answers the objection of the 
Pharisees in verse 2. 

Verses’ 25-32 are a further condemnation of the mur- 
muring Pharisees. The complaint of the elder son 
seems a just one, but the parable illustrates grace, not 
justice, and must be explained in the light of the full 
gospel. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ee ATHER, GIVE ME THE PORTION OF THY SuB- 
STANCE THAT FALLETH TO ME,’’—One is fre- 
quently surprised and shocked by the unfilial spirit 
shown by many Orientals in the matter of inheritance, 
and the division of the paternal estate. Instead of look- 
ing upon that which they receive from that source as a 
gift prompted by a father’s love, they regard it as some- 
thing which ‘ falls’’ to them by right, and, being with- 
out the slightest gratitude, they are impatient to obtain 
possession and have control over it. Although it can- 
not legally be demanded, yet such a division is by no 
means uncommon. Those who were listening to these 
words of the Master had doubtless known many such 
cases followed by like disastrous results. 
‘*To FEED Swine.’’—Among the Jewish and the Mu- 
hammadan people of the East the term “feeder of 
swine’’ would be one of the most opprobrious of epi- 
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October 13, 1900 


thets. The polite Moslem will not speak of that unclean 
animal in conversation without a prefatory apology as 
‘« begging pardon for the allusion.’’ The lowest depth 
of degradation had been reached. A 

«« Husks.’*—Throughout the East one will see at all 
seasons of the year exposed for sale a kind of dried pod 
or legume, looking very much like the pods of the 
It is called the carob, and the botanical 
It is called by Europeans 


honey-locust. 
name is Ceratonia siligua., 
‘« St, John’s bread,’’ from some fancied connection with 
the’ food of John the Baptist. It has a sweetish taste, 
and is eaten to some extent by the poorer people. One 
frequently sees school-children buying it on their way 
to school. This is probably the coarse food here re- 
ferred to. 

‘«*His FATHER SAW HIM,... AND RAN, AND FELL 
ON HIS NECK, AND KIssED HIM.’’—Father and son, 
brothers and intimate friends, according to Eastern cus- 
tom, in embracing one another, kiss the neck. The 
dress being loose and open about the throat facilitates 
this form of salutation. A common mode of affectionate 
or playful salutation to a young boy or youth is to slap 
or pat him on the back of his neck. 

‘« BRING ForTH QUICKLY THE Best ROoBE.’’—The 
family wardrobe, filled with its many changes of rich 
garments, not only for each member of the family, but 
for honored guests, is opened, and the choicest one of 
all is brought forth to substitute for the unseemly rags 
upon the returning wanderer. And there is put upon 
his hand a ring’; not simply an ornament, but an impor- 
tant token in Oriental life. 
son, but he is himself a gentleman wearing a signet ring. 
The hand which lately was feeding swine now bears a 


He is not only a gentleman's 


signet ring, which will attest commercial transactions 
and command financial respect. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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™ The Penitent Prodigal and the 


La Se 
Forgiving Father 
ait By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
‘ HE two preceding parables, tender and beautiful as 
they are, do not present fully either the evil of sin 
or the depth of divine love. A sheep strays because it 
< 


“is stupid, and a coin rolls away into a dark corner be- 
cause it is heavy and round, but a man is ‘‘lost”’ 
because he chooses to depart. A shepherd seeks his 
lost sheep, and a woman her lost coin, because they are 
theirs, but God seeks because he loves. So this sweet- 
est and deepest of the parables rises high above its com- 
panions in bringing out both the voluntariness of sin 
and the fatherliness of God. The two figures, the son 
and the father, stand out in the lesson. 

1. The son. Clearly the ‘‘two sons’’ represent the 
two classes which the preceding parables have brought 
before us, the elder corresponding to the ninety-and- 
nine sheep and the nine pieces of money, and all three 
representing the reputable, clean living, and formally 
devout classes, the younger standing for the same as the 
lost sheep and lost,coin, and meaning the publicans and 
sinners. But in deepest truth the prodigal stands for us 
all, and we see in his history the picture of every soul 
in its sin and wretchedness. The very root of all sin is 
laid bare in the demand for the ‘‘ portion of goods ;"’ for 
the resolve to live to self rather than to God is the cs- 
sence of all sin, the one tincture which, variously col- 
ored and compounded, makes up all the poisonous 
draughts that men drink.. ‘* Who is Lord over us ?"’ I 
am my own law, my own motive, my own end ; I will 
do what I like, these are sin’s mottoes. And they un- 
derlie many a life of outward virtue, as well as those of 
gross sensuality or manifest crime. To be sclf-centered 
instead of God-centered is the definition of sin. «‘ And 
he divided unto them his living.’’ God allows a man to 
follow his own will. 

What inevitably follows that rising of a soul against 
dependence and submission? The journey into a far 
country ; for the beginning of sin, which is self-regard, 
surely separates a man from God. The distance be- 
tween Eden and the wilderness may be traversed in a 
moment, yet is it infinite. He who lives to himself is 
far from God and from righteousness. One stride car- 
ries us out into the doleful region ot forgetfulness of 

God. And what follows that unblessed emigration ? 
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Wasting the substance in riotous living ; for every life 
which lays not its wealth of possessions, powers, efforts, 
and desires at God’s feet, is guilty of squandering on 
wrong objects treasures meant to be used for and offered 
to God only. What lurid light that thought casts on 
much which the world regards as supremely wise expen- 
diture of powers! The coin that bears Cesar's likeness 
cannot be rightly withheld from Cesar ; the soul that is 
stamped with ‘‘the image and superscription’’ of God 
is misspent unless it is yielded to God. Every life not 
given up to him is misdirected energy, mad waste of our 
most precious possession, —ourselves. 

The picture of the misery consequent on sin follows, 
Sin brings in no return. 
pected from it. 


We never get what we ex* 
We sow much and reap little, and that 

It is the worst investment that a man 
The dream of enjoyment which had lured 
the prodigal from ‘his home is rudely shattered by the 
waking reality of gnawing hunger, ‘‘ as when a hungry 
man dreameth, and, behold, he eateth ; but he awaketh, 
and his soul is empty.’’ He dreamed, too, of freedom, 
but he finds slavery, and degrading tasks are set him. 
Sin is a lying master, and, as slave-dealers used to do, 
tempts its victims by fine promises to come on board, 
and then puts them in irons and claps them under 
hatches. 


little is poisoned. 
can make. 


The hunger survives, though the pleasure of 

The prodigal would fain have filled his 
He has no delight in the food, but he feels the 
gnawing of an appetite, of which the satisfaction has 


sin ceases. 
belly. 
no more power to. give pleasure. Sin drives when it 
ceases to draw. And a steady increase in the coarseness 
of its food is part of its penalty, “Refinements and veils 
vanish, and the naked hideousness stands confessed. 

Alas ! 
the case, for many a man sets his teeth, and ‘‘ goes on 


Misery leads to repentance. that is not always 
frowardly in the way of his heart’’ sinning all the more 
determinedly because of his wretchedness. The® prodi- 
gal’s repentance began in the remembrance, forced on 
him by hunger, of the bountiful housekeeping at the 
long-forgotten home, but it quickly passed into con- 
sciousness of his own sins. At first it was a purely self- 
interested emotion, elevated afterwards to a mé@rzl one. 
There are 
many other starting-points, and it matters little where 


The sense of misery led to a sense of sin. 


repentance begins if it ends in the resolve to go, con- 
fessing unworthiness, to the Father. Only the resolve is 
one thing, and the execution is quite another. Many a 
man cheats and ruins himself by substituting the reso- 
lution for the act. We know what road is paved with 


and 


It was 


good intentions. But this young man ‘‘ arose 
went’’ as soon as he had said that he would go. 

his only chance. And this resolve and consequent. ac- 
tion were tokens that he had ‘‘ come to himself,’’ —for all 
sin is really a kind of madness, and the only really sane 
life is that of dependence on, and loving obedience to, the 
Father. Where in this parable is there anything corre- 
sponding to the secking by the shepherd and the wo- 
man? In the sorrows of the prodigal. The bitter 
after-taste of sin is one of God's ways of drawing us to 


himself. In it we may hear ‘‘a great voice, saying, 


Come up hither,’’ where pure joys that add no sorrow 
abound. 

2. The father. The picture of the father’s welcome 
needs little commentary. Every touch is full of tender 
beauty, and is a revelation of God's unspeakable love. 
The father 


had often looked out over the distance, hoping to see a 


He discerns the first stirrings of repentance. 


figure which love would make his aged eyes keen-sighted 
to recognize. At last his long-cherished and long-dis- 
appointed hope is fulfilled. 


only a distant traveler, he saw his lost boy. 


The servants would see 
The father 
pities as soon as he sees, for a great gush of divine com- 
passion streams out toward the penitent in the first mo- 
ment of his resolve, and God hastens to us repenting far 
more quickly than we to him. ‘he divine love anticipates 
confession, and his kiss, the assurance of forgiveness and 
of the uninterrupted flow of his love, stops the mouth of 
the penitent, and changes the character of his acknowledg- 
ment. The prodigal’s speech after that kiss is not the 
The fath- 
er's love has made him still more ashamed of his sin, 
and has yet emboldened him to believe that he is wel- 
comed as a son, though unworthy. 


same as he had rehearsed in the far country. 


Therefore the words 
which are the same have a different ring, and the offer 
To 


make it would have been a sin against the paternal love 


to be content with a servant's place is dropped. 


lavished on him. We have aright to expect a son's 


647 


full privileges, not because we deserve them, but because 
nothing less would satisfy the Father's love. 

That love is not content with merely forgiving, but it 
invests the ragged, footsore prodigal with «‘the best 
robe"’ instead of his tattered, filthy dress, and gives 
him the ring, which expresses dignity, and shoes to re- 
place the sandals worn by travel. We need not try to 
find spiritual counterparts for these gifts, which simply 
express the restoration to the place of a son, and the 
communication to the penitent of the fulness of divine 
grace. ‘The same lesson as was taught in the previous 
parables by the calling of friends and neighbors to re- 
joice is repeated in yet more tender form by the feast on 
the fatted calf, and the merriment in the long-silent 
house. What is the shepherd's or the woman's glad- 
ness to that of a father who sees his lost boy sitting 
there, cured of his wish to wander, and having learned 
by bitter experience thatthe best place in all the world 
is his father's house? So glad is God when one of us 
comes back to him. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
‘The Prodigal’s Return 


|* ALGEBRAICa@anguage, © laid horizontally means 

infinity, and the W// power means a factor multi- 
plied by itself an indefinite number of times. Christ, in 
his thirty-eight parables that are recorded, took the ordi- 
nary little eights of human love, and added the infinite 
meaning of the love of God ; took the little human inter- 
ests, and multiplied them by themselves till a physical 
desire for food was multiplied into satisfaction of every 
desire for food, feast, rich clothing, honor, and love. 

1. The infinite love was always waiting to lavish itself 
in every good all the time that the prodigal was seeking 
every waste. 


a 


2. It was not property merely that he wasted, but his 
substance, the fundamental essence of his being, body, 
mental ability, character, power of discernment, soul. 
Among incendiaries and warriors there are no such 
wasters as sinners. What they get in exchange for 
honor and self surrendered is a new harm. Inebriety is 
insanity. The fool and his money are soon parted to 
buy more foolishness. 

3. Like all reformers of self, he tried, of course, plans 
utterly inefficient and vain. He joined himself to a 
prebably a fellow-reveler, who despised him, 
and was sent to feed swine. Starving himself, he must 
have the added torment of satisfying others’ hunger, his 
own unappeasable. 


citizen, 


So men seek to lop off one sin at a 
time, cover their corruption with bravado, are like the 
Spartan youth who concealed the stolen fox under his 
robe till it gnawed his vitals. Men accept agnosticism, 
universalism, Booddhism, after they have wasted their 
substance, but they do not avail. The same old hun- 
ger gnaws, the same old rags fail to cover; it is the 
new robe of Christ's righteousness they need and must 
have. 

4. Finally, after all trials, he ‘‘came to himself.’ 
He had been insane before. Allsinners are. Salvation 
is sanity. 

5. Having become sane, he converted, turned him- 
self about, began to do sane things. He had wronged 
He had wasted his fath- 
er's earnings, he must begin to earn himself, even as a 


servant. 


his father, he must confess it. 
He is a man of honor now. He must not ask 
for a new portion of goods. He says nothing of hunger 
and rags, speaks only of his sin, and his willingness to 
earn an honest living. 


6. 
University Park, Colo. 


His father's love has © after it. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


IVE me the portion of thy substance that falleth to 

me (v. 12). ‘*Give! Give! Give!"' This is the 
eternal cry of childhood and youth, and it is the fault of 
us grown people,—to a large degree, at least We 
lavish everything upon them, and thengronder why they . 
are so exacting. It would be easy enough to convince 
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them that the first law of their being was to give to 
others, if we had the principle and the wisdom to do so. 
You may depend upon it that the dear, gentle, forgiving 
old father was not without his fault in the education of 
that boy. Last night, while waiting for a street-car, I 
sat down on the curb beside a little colored lad fourteen 
years old, and found that at the end of the week he 
placed every cent of his earnings in the hands of his 
mother. He did not know that there was any other way. 

He wasted his substance (v. 13). That followed as a 
matter of course. It is an intellectual and spiritual im- 
possibility to know how to value things which cost us no 
effort to acquire. How are we to teach these little cor- 
morants that health and wealth and power of every kind 
is exhaustible ? We must. It is our duty. They are 
lost if we do not. We can at least educate them to 
habits of economy, if we cannet really impart to them a 
comprehension of its necessity, Waste is madness. 
Waste is crime, —whether of time, ‘or money, or health, 
or what not. It is intrinsically and radically wrong, and 
as bad in the rich man as in the poor man, even if it is 
not as unfortunate in its results. It seéms incredible to 
these youngsters, with their superabundant health and 
their fathers’ pocketbooks, that anything in the world 
can be exhausted, But if we do not in some way con- 
vince them, it will be to their and our peril. 

He came to himself (v. 17). All prodigals come to 
thernselves before they go to their fathers. Every man 
has a double self. The good self stays at home, and 
the bad self wanders. This is a great mystery, but 
every one of you teachers has in your class some dear 
little boy or girl whose better self seems to be lost or 
hidden away somewhere, while the worse one drives the 
body around and runs the whole interior mechanism. 
What you must do is to bring the bad self face to face 
with the good self. If you live a mtillion years, you will 
never do a grander thing. Poor little chaps! How be- 
wildered they often are themselves ! A thousand times 
they wonder, in vague ways, ‘‘ Where am 1?"’ « Wht 
makes me do this ?'’ ‘I wish. I could find myself !'’ 
And, for that matter, so do I. Don't you? My trouble, 
however, is not so much to know where my good self is. 
I have got him pretty well located. It is rather. to get 
my bad self to go and face him. I often have to take 
myself in hand, and lead myself right up to the ‘prin- 
ciple.’’ It is scary business, to come bringing our 
mean, trembling selves face to face with that big, noble, 
solemn, stern old good self, that sits looking reproach- 
fully down upon us. But we have to ‘‘come.’"’ We 
are not fit to go to our fathers until we have had the 
courage to come to ourselves, 


Cincinnat, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





1. AT HOME 
3. FORGIVEN 


2. WITH SWINE 











We have studied a beautifu! story to-day. How many 
of you enjoyed it? How many sons had the father? 
Which of them went away? (Question out the facts of 
the parable. ) 

I want you to look at three pictures. First, we see 
that younger son at home. There he sits at the family 
table, with his father and brother. He has everything 
that heart need wish. His eye is bright with health and 
innocence ; everything he needs is his for the asking ; 
his father loves him, and wants him to be a good man. 
What a happy boy he must have been ! 

Now the second picture: the boy with swine. The 
same, but how changed! Money all gone, clothes 
ragged, face showing sin and hardship, there he sits, a 
rich man’s son, feeding the pigs, with nothing to eat but 
what the pigs eat. Poor fellow! Whose fault was it 
that he was there ? 

Third picture: forgiven. Where is the boy now? 
His loving father says never a word about all that money 
gone, all the sin and disgrace and folly ; he just takes 
him in and rejoices. The sinner found that it paid to 
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come back. But, oh, if he had only never gone away ! 
He is forgiven, but he never can get back to where he 
stood before. He can never be the kind of son the good 
old father hoped his boy would be. 
Don't go with swine. Keep close to the Father. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs ’’) 


‘*O soul in the far away country.”’ Psalm 85 : 1-8. 

‘The prodigal’ s return.” (116 : 1-5.) 
‘* Welcome, wanderer, welcome."’ Fea w ye ) 
** 1 was once far away from the Saviour."' Psalm SI: a 04 
** Praise, my soul, the King of heaven."’ (68 : 1-5.) 
“Yet there is room."’ Psalm 32 : 1-5. ‘ 

** My hope is built on nothing less."’ Psalm 86 : eS) 
** The prodigal child.” (117 : 9-14.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—For what did the Pharisees criticise 

Jesus? With what two parables did he answer 

them? What do both parables teach about God and 
the sinner ? 

1. DISCONTENT (¥s. I1, 12).—Whom does the ‘‘cer- 
tain man’’ symbolize? Whom do his sons represent? 
What would be the younger son's share? (Deut. 21 : 17.) 
Why did he want it? Who may rightly, in our day, be 
called ‘‘ prodigal sons’’? What is meant by ‘his 
living’’ ? 

2. SORROW (vs. 13-16).—What are the ‘far coun- 
tries’’ of the ancient world to which he might have 
gone? ’’ of mod- 
What kinds of spending may be called 

What did Christ signify by the 
‘‘mighty famine’’? and by the menial service the 
prodigal assumed ? What kinds of ‘‘husks’’ are meant? 
How is this a picture of every sinner's life? 

3. REPENTANCE AND FORGIVENESS (vs. 17-24).— 
What does ‘‘ when he came’to himself’’ imply as to his 
past condition? How do the least joys of the Christian 
compare with the greatest pleasures of the sinner? Why 
does Christ represent the: prodigal’s repentance as start- 
But to what higher jevel does 

How. will the repentant sinner show 
Why must the prodigal himself take the 
first steps toward the father? But why is the father 
represented as running to meet him? Why does not 
the son finish the confession he had planned? What, 
in Eastern life, was the significance of each of the four 
gifts the father made? What, in the forgiven sinner’s 
experience, do they symbolize? How do ‘‘lost’’ and 
‘¢dead'’ properly describe the sinner’s state? What is 
the story of the elder son? How did it apply to the 
Pharisees ? 

Boston. 


What are some of the ‘ far countries 
ern prodiyals ? 
wasting money? 


ing on so low a plane? 
it rise? (v. 18.) 
his humility ? 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic : Welcoming a Penitent Wanderer 
Analysis 


I, WANDERING (vs. 11-16). 
1. The Son's Claim: 

Father, give me the portion... that falleth to me (12). 
Giving him a double portion of all that he hath (Deut. a1 : 17). 
Let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me (2 Kimgs 2 : 9). 
a. The Son's Departure : 

The younger son ... took his journey into a far cowntry (13). 
Cain went out from the — of the Lord (Gen. 4 : 16). 
‘Thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God (Jer. 2 : 17). 

3. The Son's Wastefulness : 

He wasted his substance with riotous living (13). 
Let us walk ;. ... not in revelling and drunkenness (Rom. 13 : 13). 
Men that count it pleasure to revel (2 Pet. 2 : 13). 
4. The Sen's Want: 

He began to be in want. ... 1 No man gave unto him (14-16). 


They that seek the Lord shall not want (Psa. 34 : 10). 
The belly of the wicked shall want (Prov. 13 : 25). 


Il. PENITENCE (vs. 17-19). 

1. A Momentous Change: 

He came to himself (17). 
Thou. . . shalt be turned into another man (1 Sam. 10 : 6). 
When he thought thereon, he wept (Mark 14 : 72). 
2. A Recognized Peril: 

i perish here with hunger (17). 
We perish, we are undone, we are all undone (Num. 17 : 12). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish (Luke 13 : 5). 
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3- A Wige Decision : 

/ will arise and go to my father (18); * 
So will. go in unto the king (Esther 4 : 16). 
Be it known, . .. O-king, that we will not sefve thy gods (Dan. 

3 : 18). , 
8 

4- A Prank Confession: 5 

/ have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight (18). 
We have sinned, and have done perversely (1 Kings 8 : 47). 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned (Psa. 51 : 4). 
5. An Humble Aspiration : 

Make me as one of thy hired sePvants (19). 
His brethren . . . said, Behold, we be thy servants (Gen. 50 : 18). 
I am in the midst of you as he that serveth (Luke 22 : 27). 


If. WELCOME Cs. 20-24). 
t. While Afar Off: 
While he was yet afar off, his father... vam (20). 
Be ye saved, all the ends of the earth (Isa. 45 : 22). 
To you is the promise,and.... to all that are afar off (Acts 
2 : 39)- 
2. With Patherly Leve: 
His father... fell ou his neck, and-kissed him (20). 
As a father pitieth, .. . so the Lord pitieth (Psa 103 : 13). 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you (Jas. 4 : 8). 
3- With Genuine Joy: 
Let us:eat, and make merry : for this my son... 
(23, 24). 
Verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth over it { Matt. 18 : 13)., 
He layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing (Luke 15 : 5). 


is alive again 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at His Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Who went about doing 
£o00d.—Acts 10 : 38. 
x 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Luke 15 : 11-24. The prodigal son. 

TuEs.—Luke 15 : 25-32. Lost and found. 

WED.—Eccl. 2: 1-11. The world unsatisfying. 

THURS.--Prov. 13 : 1-15. The way of transgressors. 
FRI.—2 Chron. 33 : 1-13. Learning by adversity. 
SAT.—Jer. 50: 1-7. Returning and weeping. 
SuN.—Hos. 14: 1-9. Return! 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Clementine S. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Repentance. 
Il. Golden Text: Z will arise and go to my father.— 
Luke 15 : 18. 
IV. Results Sought: 
1. Turning from sin. 
2. Deepened conviction that sin is the source 
of trouble. 
3. Greater appreciation of the heavenly Father’ s 
love. 
4. Knowledge that God is watching and wait- 
ing to receive us. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Review of last week's lesson. 
2. Word picture of a happy home. 
3. The story of the straying lamb Bob, as told 
in Lesson g of last quarter. 
4. Story of a mother’s gladness when child is 
sorry for wrong-doing. 
5. A father's love for his child. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and IX is illus- 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are 
designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not 
always elaborating the details.] 


1. PREPARATION FOR Lesson STORY. 

The lesson for to-day is really a continuation of that 
of last Sunday. The thought emphasized in that lesson 
was ‘‘joy because of repentance,’’ but to-day we want 





[Eprror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon réquest. } 
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to put the emphasis upon ‘«repentance’’ itself. . OF 
course, the idea of the father watching for, and his glad- 
ness over, the return of the son, will be incidentally 
mentioned, yet the teacher should remember that the 
chief thought to be emphasized is ‘‘ repentance,’ or 
‘turning from the wrong." Suppose we begin as fol- 
B lows : 

Did you ever know a boy or girl who became un- 
happy because he or she did ‘wrong? Were you ever 
unhappy because you did something that was not right ? 
What brought pack the happiness again? Our Bible 
story to-day tells us about a boy who did wrong, and got 
into trouble, and how he found happiness again. Would 
you like to hear it? 

That the children may better understand the story, 
draw three squares upon the blackboard, and call these 
squares picture-frames. Divide the story into three 
parts, and, as it is told, lead the children to imagine 
that they see a picture in each frame. When the story 
is finished, ask them to name each picture. 

2. THE LEsson SToRY. 

First Picture : A Happy Home.—Once upon a time, 
there lived in a happy home a father and his two sons. 
The father loved his sons, and for long years had worked 
hard to give them plenty to eat and to wear. They had 
always lived happily and contentedly together, etc. 

Second Picture: An Unhappy Boy.—By and by, 
however, the younger boy became discontented, and did 
not want to obey his father. He wanted his own way, 
like Bob, the little lamb we learned about the other day, 
so he said to his father, ‘‘I wish you would give me some 
money to spend as I please."’ The father was very 
sorry that his son wanted to have his own way, for he 
knew it would get him into trouble ; but he gave him 
what he asked, and soon after the boy took the money 
and went away from his home and his kind father. He 
found other young men like himself, and together they 
spent their money foolishly. When his money was all 
gone, his companions left him, and soon he had noth- 
ing to eat. His clothes were all worn out, and he was 
hungry, cold, and lonely. ~ He tried to earn something, 
but no one would give-him anything todo. At last, 
when he was almost starved, a man hired him to take 
care of his pigs... Howdo you suppose this seemed to 
one who had left a beautiful home, where he had many 
servants to wait on him? While he was doing this 
work, he was:often so hungry that he Was glad to eat 
even of the same husks that the pigs ate. Now he be- 
gan to think about his home and his father, and at last he 
said to himself: ‘* How foolish I have been! ‘The ser- 
vants at home are better off than I am, for they have 
enough to eat and to spare, while I am starving.’’ Then 
he said to himself : ‘I will arise and go to my father, 
and will say unto him, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
you and against God ; take me back, and make me one 
of your servants.’'’ Then he started for home. 

Third Picture: A Glad Welcome.—What do you 
think the father had been doing while the boy was away 
from home? Do you suppose he had forgotten his son ? 
No, indeed. The story tells us that he was watching 
for him, and hoping that he would come back. He 
would often go out and look-down the road, and wish 
that he might see him coming home. One day, as he 
looked, he saw somebody coming. Could that be his 
son, that man so ragged, poor, tired, and hungry? 
The father knew him. How glad he was to see him ! 
He ran to meet him, and, putting his arms around him, 
kissed him. Then the son told his father how sorry he 
was for having done wrong. His father was so glad to 
see him back again, that he called the servants, and 
said : ** Make ready a feast, and bring forth quickly the 
best robe, and put it on him. Put a ring on his finger, 
and shoes on his feet.’ Then he called all the family 
and servants together, and there was music and gladness. 
3. THE TrutH EmPpHaAsizep, 

What are you going to call this first picture? By 
questioning lead the children to name the first picture 
*‘A Happy Home,”’ the second, ‘An Unhappy Boy,”’ 
and the third, ‘‘A Glad Welcome.”’ 

What made the home happy? What made the boy 
unhappy? What made him happy again? How did 
the father feel when he saw his boy coming back? If 
the boy had not said, “I will arise and go to my 
father,’’ do you think he ever would have become happy 
again? What did his return home show to his father ? 
Do you think he was likely to go away again? Who 
made happy beside the son himself ? 
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VH. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 


Emphasized Repentance. 








The Lesson 





Story The Prodigal Son. 
Preparation 
for Lesson 
Peery An Unhappy Boy. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. The Prodigal Son, by Dubufe. 
2. The Prodigal Son, by Doré. 
3. The Prodigal Son, by Molitor. 
(For information as to where these pictures may be ob- 
tained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor. ) 


IX. Blackboard and Other Ilustrations 





A AN A 
ae UNHAPPY GLAD 
OME BOY WELCOME 
nae Tae oid pees 
* eee ee 
ihe 
REPENTANCE 
BRINGS HAPPINESS 











1. Print the Golden “Text on the blackboard before- 
hand. 

2. As suggested in the preparation for the lesson story, 
draw on the board three squares, representing three pic- 
ture- frames. 

3. During the teaching of the truth emphasized, print 
the words suggested in the cut. 


4. Instead of an imaginary picture, if the teacher pre- 


fers she can, as the story is told, fill in the frames with 


three sketches: First, an Eastern house; second, the 


prodigal among the swine ; third, the return home. 
% 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Bhan the lesson story let the teacher bring out 

the steps downward and upward in the life of the 
prodigal. The application of the truth will naturally go 
side by side with the narrative. The whole can be 
summed up on the board as given at the close of this 
article. 

A Rebellious Son.—He was rebellious before ever he 
left his father’s house. He was restless under the pa- 
rental restraint, and wished for that af 
which he had heard. Probably he often thought how 
nice it would be if only he were his own master, and 
could get hold of the inheritance which, at his father's 
death, would come to him. 


‘*freedom"' 


At last his desires grew so 
strong that he plucked up courage, and asked his father 
for ‘‘ the portion of goods that falleth to me.’’ As soon 
as he got what he asked for, he made preparations and took 
the next step, which was to begin his life of wild sinful- 
ness. So he became 

A Riotous Son.—-Of course, he had many companions 
now, who flattered him, and helped him to ‘have a 
good time.’’ He had plenty of money, znd for a while 
all things went as merry as a marriage bell. Of the fu- 
ture he never thought, for his'motto was to be gay, and 
‘* let the future take care of itself.'’ Picture the daily 
life of this poor prodigal to the class. Then, before you 
go to the next step, tell them that there are many boys 
in these days who are following ‘the example of this 
prodigal. It may be that they have not yet gone so far 
as to leeve home, but they are selfishly restless over the 
restraints put upon them there. In heart they are 
already prodigals, though they are still under the pater- 
nal roof. Others have already gone out, and, though 
they may not be rich, as he was, still they are spending 
what money they have in all manner of evil ways. 
Every city could tell many a tale of boys who are squan- 
dering time and money and strength in this way. They 
never look ahead to see what all this will lead to. No; 
they go ahead as if there were no day of reckoning to 
come. Now go back to our boy, It was not long be- 
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fore his money was gone, and just at that juncture there 
arose a mighty famine. In good times he would have 
been badly off ; how much Worse in bad times ! 
his friends forsook him, as such friends always do. 
he found that he was 

A Ruined Son.—F¥rom silks and satins and delicacies 
to rags and swine and husks was an awful plunge. But 
he had to take it. He had sown the wind, and now he 
had to reap the whirlwind, Who has not seen modern 
cases like this? They are to be found on every hand. 
Pick up any morning paper, and you will find some 
such case, I have such a one in my mind now, who 
used to be in my Bible class years ago. Fortunately for 
this prodigal of our lesson, he did not stop in this state, 
He became 

A Repenting Son.—Draw this out, and show that his 
thoughts were of his own sin and of confession. He re- 
solved to act, and, as a result, we find him on his way 
to his father’s house once more. Herein lay his only 
hope. But, as he came near his home, his father saw 
him, and ran to welcome him. Picture this as vividly 
So the boy became 


Now 
So 


as possible. 

A Restored Son.—Al\\ was forgiven as soon as the 
father saw that the boy was truly sorry. He was for- 
given, washed, cleansed, fed, rejoiced over, because he | 
had been lost, but now was found. Now feasting and 
music and dancing betoken the father’s joy over a lost 
boy restored to his father’s heart and home. Make the 
class now see that, though they be sinners against God, 
as this boy was against his father, if they truly repent, 
God will receive and pardon and rejoice over them. 
He longs to have sinners return, and does not take 
pleasure in their death. 
back to him ; and, as scon as you do this, he will par- 
don, will cleanse, will clothe with righteousness, and 
will feed with heavenly food. 


He longs to have you come 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE parable of the lost sheep and the lost coin 

taught us how God values the Christlike life. 

This parable shows us how God helps those who have 
abandoned that life to find it again. 

Do not dwell on the riotous living and the experiences 
with the swine. It is easy so to warn the young against 
sin, which they know only by hearsay, as to make it 
romantic, and even to give its consequences a morbid 
fascination. Your purpose is to make the Father's char- 
Read 
the parable aloud to yourself again and again till you 
can express in your tones the reverent love for the 
Father that it inspires. 


acter attractive, and the life with him romantic. 


Teach the entire parable. Much of its impression is 


missed when the elder son is ignored. Our heavenly 
Father's character is revealed in these successive stages : 

1. The Of course, it was the 
younger son, the one with least experience, who wanted 
to seek his fortune independently of his father. Show 
how the root of all sin is the desire to separate from our 
Father instead of being in partnership with him. The 
prayerless boy of to-day will be in the far country to- 
morrow. 

2. The Inheritance Wasted. 
squanders, — youth, 


Inheritance Given. 


Show what the prodigal 

personal 
Point out what he has lost,—rever- 
ence, abhorrence of wickedness, the courage of purity, 
the generosity which is love of men for their good. The 
best temperance work is training children to the purity 
of*thought and appetite that makes the place of the 
drunkard always the far country. 

Never forget that the prodigal is a son as truly as the 
elder brother. Phillips Brooks once said of the child 
(I quote from memory): ‘‘ It will make a great differ- 
ence with your spirit and your work whether you regard 
him as a child of the Devil whom God is trying to get, 
or a child of God whom the Devil is trying"> steal."’ 

3. The Bankrupt's Return. 


education, attractions, 


affection, genius. 


Impress the manliness 












of repentance. The prodigal with the swine is still a 
prodigal by choice as truly as he was in riotous living. 
The barkeeper to a sot oftén thinks he is more indepen- 
dent than he was as a son under the restraints of a re- 
fined home. Freedom from holiness is the most de- 
grading slavery. Show what repentance includes, —the 
sense of the guilt and shame of sin, sorrow for it, and 
the will to return to God. Prodigals to-day come to 
the Father too much with the assurance of the younger 
son asking for his inheritance ; too little with. the sense 
of unworthiness that he had when he returned from the 
far country. Therefore show clearly the holiness of the 
Father, and that the Son's coming to himself revealed 
to him that clean service, even the most menial, was 
noble, and riotous living shameful. 

4. The Lost One Found. Picture the father-love 
sweeping out of sight the shame and sorrow and self- 
loathing of the son. The tramp is made a prince with 
the shoes, the royal robe, the signet ring. Restoration 
is not only submission to control, but full confidence 
given, the union with the Father ii sympathy and love, 

5. Zhe Elder Son's Mistake. UHe thought his own 
undisturbed place in the father’s confidence less desira- 
ble than the prodigal’s experience of restoration. He 
marred his own honor by envy of his brother and unjust 
judgment of his father. Such sins of the heart are as 
repulsive to God as the open vice of publicans and har- 
lots. But the Father's mercy is the same for the re- 
spectable as for the abandoned sinner. 


Suggestive Questions 

Why did he 
What was the 
What does a 
Describe the 


1. Zhe Younger Son as a Wanderer. 
ask for a division of his father’s estate ? 
attraction of the far country to him? 
young man waste by riotous living? 
degradation of the Jew as a swineherd in the far. coun- 
try. What did the contrast between his condition and 
his home suggest to him ? 

2. The Prodigal’s Return. Why did he resolve to 
return home? On what terms did he propose to return ? 
Why did not the father, receive the son as a servant? 
What is repentance? What assurance has a sinner that 
God will receive him when he is repentant? Can he 
recover what he has wasted? What can he recover? 
Why may he not postpone repentance ? 

3. The Elder Brother's Mistake. What classes dis- 
liked Jesus? What classes were attracted to him ? 
Why did the Pharisees hate him? Why were the pub- 
licans and sinners drawn to him? What classes were 
For what did the 
make merry with his friends? 
Why ought he to have joined in the merry-making over 
his brother's return? Does the Father have greater joy 
in the return of a lost son than ia one always faithful to 
him ? What is constant cause of joy in heaven? Why 
is that joy increased by the restoration of the lost ? 

Boston. 


represented by the elder brother ? 
elder brother wish to 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Fatherhood of God 


Luke 15 : 11-32. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 
Only such a parable as that of the Prodigal Son could 
surpass the simple but effective parables of the Lost 
Sheep and the Lost Coin. Like them, it sets forth the 
yearning love of God, which thinks not so much of the 
sin, and what is to be its due equivalent in punishment, 
as of the sinner, and how he can be redeemed and made 
a useful part of the great living world. In the expe- 
rience of the sinful son, determined to waste his powers 
and neglect his opportunities for the sake of a passing 
pleasure, we see a reflection of that of the man of to-day 
who measures life, not by its opportunities, but by the 
excitements and distractions which so easily blind us to 
all that is of real and lasting value. In the fond affec- 
tion of the father, which no negiect nor lapse of time 
could deaden, we see the suggestion of the overflowing 
and unwearying love of God for all human kind, —a love 
which is not affected by the attitude of the recipient, 
but ever waits its beneficent opportunity. How in- 
adequate any description of this divine love seems 
when compared with the matchless parable of the lesson. 
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‘*The career of this younger son,"’ says Bruce, ‘‘is 
exhibited in four successive scenes, in the first of which 
we see his self-will, in the second his folly, in the third 
his misery, and in the fourth his repentance.’’ The 
father is watching for him, has instant compassion, fully 
reinstates him into the position and privileges of son- 
ship, and proclaims a joyful feast. Only one is con- 
sciously out of sympathy with this joy, and jealous of 
this regard for an erring but ransomed soul. He repre- 
sents the Pharisaic type of mind, jealous of Jewish pre- 
rogative and of ritualistic holiness, conceiving (honestly) 
that the world was to be saved through the elect few, not 
continued by the redemption of all. The significance of 
the parable is enhanced by the introduction of this elder 
brother. It thus is made to suggest that any sinner, 
truly repentant, however mean his previous condition 
or worldly reputation, does become a child of God. 


II. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 


dy the Editor.) 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Any commentary on Luke—Plummer, Riddle, Farrar 
—will be helpful in regard to this parable. Dods, 
‘* Parables of Our Lord’’ (ii, 127-144) ; Bruce, ‘ Para- 
bolic Teaching’’ (279-294); and Edersheim, ‘ Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah’’ (Book IV, chap. 17), 
—are excellent. 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in the brackets are to ether lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Prodigal Son. (1.) What kind of a character 
does the prodigal son represent ? [Critical Notes : v. 
Dunning : 1. ] 


12. 
(2.) Is there any reason why the prodi- 
gal should have been a younger son? (3.) What are 
the four scenes of his career as here depicted ? 

2. The Loving Father. (4.) Why does the father 
wait for the son instead of going out to seek him? (5.) 
How does he deal with the repentant son when the latter 
appears ? [McLaren: 2, J 1.] (6.) What attitude did 
he expect that all.others would take ? 

3. The Relentless Elder Brother. (7.) What kind of 
a character does he have?) Why was he out of humor 
at the merriment ? [Dunning: 5. Geikie: last.] (8.) 
In what respects does this elder brother represent the 
Pharisee ? 

4. The Parables Compared. (9.) How does the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son differ from its two companion 
parables ? [McLaren : {{ 1, 2.] (10.) Why would not 
one have served Jesus’ purpose quite as well as three ? 
IV. SomME LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

How strange that Christ should have been obliged to 
defend himself on account of his love for the sinful, and 
his estimate of them as possible sons of God ! 

‘‘That ye... may be strong to apprehend with all 
the saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge.”’ 


Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


The Prodigal So 


OLLOWING up the two parables (Luke 15 : 1-10) 
on the boundless love of God for single souls, and 
the worth each one ‘‘ found again’’ in his sight, Jesus, 
by a new parable, the noblest of all preserved to us, 
pressed home these thoughts, and, with them, a lesson 
on the growth and result of sin, and the good-will of God 
towards the sinner when he repents. With this, more- 
over, he joined a further rebuke to the Pharisees by a 
continuation showing how unworthily the legally right- 
eous, who fancied they needed no repentance, bore 
themselves to the humbled regretful transgressor. 

‘**A certain man;’’ said he, two sons, the 
younger of whom, like many another youth, weary of 
nome, and keen to see the world, as people say, with all 
a youth’s inexperienced and simple confidence in him- 
self, begged his father to let him have what would fall 
to him in the end as his inheritance, —his elder brother 
getting two-thirds, as was the rule, and he the other 
third (Deut. 21 : 17). 


‘* had 
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‘It was a great request, but-the loving father finally 
granted it, and made over to the lad thus-early the por. 
tion of his substance that would come to him when he, 
the father, died. The young man had no claim for such 
kindness ; it was shown him only from good-will 

‘* But now as soon as he could get together, by sale or 
otherwise, what had thus been given him, the youth 
started on his travels, eager for what he called freedom 
to carry out his own foolish will. At last, after a wild 
and costly time of it, he reached a far country where 
no friend was near to put him on his guard. 

‘There, too, he kept on in»the same sin and folly, 
wasting his substance in riotous living while his money 
lasted. As soon, however, as it was gone, he found his 
summer friends desert him, while, to add to his troubles, 
a terrible famine smote the district, so that he actually 
began to be in want of bread to eat. 

‘* Nor could he find any creditable employment, how- 
ever humble, so that at last, to escape starvation, he was 
glad to turn a swineherd, and drive his charge, so 
loathsome to a Jew, to the-open commons, where he 
shook down the pods of the carob trees, growing wild, 
for their food. Moreover, to stay his gnawing hunger, 
he was glad to share their carobs with the swine, though 
only the very poorest ate them at all. 

‘« But his misery brought him to his senses. He was 
without a friend. No one pitied his wretchedness, or 
gave him even a bit of bread. All alone and in swine- 
herd's rags, the virtual slave of a despised heathen, —for 
the Jew despised all the uncircumcised, —he saw his past 
folly, and condemned himself bitterly. All his self- 
confidence was gone. He was once more as humble zs 
he had been when he was a little child in his father's 
house. 

‘*All this finally determined him to make his way 
back again to that happy spot, to own his folly and sin, 
and to beg his father’s pitying forgiveness. ‘I shall 
only say to my father,’ thought he, ‘if ever I see him 
again, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven above, 
and against thee as well. I am no more worthy even to 
be called thy son. Make me only as well off as one of 
thy hired servants, for they «have bread beyond their 
wants, while I am dying of‘hunger.'’’ So he rose, and 
toiled painfully back to his old home, having to beg his 
food by the way. At last, shoeless and in tatters, pale and 
wasted, he came in sight of the dear spot. But before 
he had time to master himself enough to dare to enter 
the old gateway, his father who had long wondered if he 
would never come back, and was constantly looking out 
for him, —for he could not bear to think he would never 
see him again, —was searching the road with his loving 
eyes as he approached, and so sawhim. Instantly, with 
a father’s pity, he was out to meet the wanderer, run- 
ning todo so in his joy. He had recognized him beyond 
any one else, dreamed it was he, and now, when he came 
up to him, falling on his neck, he kissed him over’ and 
over. 

‘* But the poor conscience-stricken creature could only 
mutter out, through his sobs and tears, the words he 
had put together on his first resolving, when under the 
carob with his filthy charge, to return to the father 
against whom he had so cruelly sinned. His contrite 
humility was all a father’s love needed to restore him on 
the instant to more than the favor of the past. ‘Make 
you like one of my hired servants! No, indeed! You, 
there, bring out quickly my best rich long robe, and put 
it on him instead. of these rags, and put my signet ring 
on his hand, and shoes on his poor bare feet, and bring 
out the fatted calf and kill it, for his home-coming is a 
great event with me, and let us eat and be merry, for this 
son was dead to me, and is alive again ; he was ‘lost and 
is found.’ 

‘* Meanwhile, the elder son came in from the field, 
and learning the cause of the music and dancing he 
heard and saw, was deeply offended. He would not 
even enter the house, so that hiS father had to go out 
and beg him to be less angry. ‘I have served you for 
years,’ said the angry one, ‘and yet you never killed so 
much as a wretched kid for the, that I might make merry 
with my friends ; but now, when this worthless fellow 
has come back, the fatted calf is kitied for him.’ ‘Son,’ 
replied the futher, ‘ all I have, as you know, is yours, and 
you are always beside me, so that I can daily rejoice in 
seeing you. But what else could be dene than we are 
doing when this, your brother, so long given up as lost, 
has come back again !’"' 

Bournemouth, Eng. 
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UWiork and Workers 


Massachusetts Sunday- 
Schools on the Gain 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


NE of the most encouraging things 

in the work of the Massachusetts 

State Sunday-school Association this year 
has been the marked increase of interest 
superintendents, and | 
As a re- 





shown by pastors, 
teachers for co-operative work. 
sult, more complete reports than ever be- 
fore have been received by field. secretary 
H. S. Conant, whose printed statistical,| 
réport for the State Convention, held Oc. 

tober 2-4 at Pittsfield, is an admirable | 
one. 

The state is divided into fifty (organ- 
ized) districts, forty of which have held | 
annual meetings, and twenty - six have | 
sent in complete reports of every school. 
Mr. Conant has visited forty-four dis- | 
tricts, 
cities 


} 
| 


every county but one, twenty-four 
and seventy-one towns, besides 
making many adresses at Chautauqua and 
Sunday-school assemblies, conferences, 
etc. He has sought to interest students 
in several colleges in Sunday-school work 
and Bible teaching, and co-operation with 
some public libraries for the circulation 
of good literature has been secured. But 
this estimate by no means covers the 
ground of his work. 

Of the 1,919 schools in the state, 1,784 
have reported, and although there are 43 
less in number than the previous year, it 
‘is believed the decrease is in the line of 

jealthy consolidation and concentration 
if effort. The need seems to bé for bet- 
er and larger schools rather than for 
more schoals. According to 1895 state 
census, one out of every eight persons is 


enrolled in the “Protestant Evangelical 
Sunday-schools of Massachusetts. 
1898 1899 
Sunday-schools,... . 1,962 1,919 
Offictrs and teachers,. 33,942 36, 209 
Scholars, 250, 643 279, 084 
Total enrolment, gol, 121 316,255 
Teachers’ -meetings, 305 361 
Paid workers, . : ° 42 49 
Home departments, . 445 550 
Home a mem- 
bers, . ,. . ope 21,879 
Messenger boys, ‘Home 
Department, 89 247 
Joined: main school from 
Home Department, . 434 690 
Joined church from 
Home Department, . 35 178 


Forty-one per cent of 381 Home De- 
partments are not church-members. The 
result of ten months’ earnest. work in 
charge of Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, secre- 
tary of the Home Department, shows a 
gain of forty per cent in the number of 
departments, and to her able thought is 
due the existence of the ‘‘ Home Depart- 
ment Messenger Service.’’ Mrs. Steb- 
bins conceived the idea of enlisting the 
boys of her Sunday-school in the work. 
About a dozen bright boys volunteered, 
and formed the first known ‘‘ messenger 
service’’ in the world. “These boys have 
served faithfully for nearly two years, 
making weekly calls, carrying supplies of 
leaflets, remembrances to the sick, and 
Perry pictures for the * littlest ones,'’ sent 
by the school to the Home Department 
members. To vary their work, Mrs. 
tebbins once changed the routes. One 
poy’s face fell when he received the leaf- 
ts, and he said dolefully, ‘‘ Well, | ain't 
ot no babies on my route to-day-:’’ 
eventy-one schools, with 247 boy mes- 
engers, are now reported in the state, 
wo cards, one a certificate of member- 
hip, the other a credential card, and a 
hite button with blue letters, ‘‘ Home 
Jepartment Messenger,’’ are given to 
ach member of this excellent band of | - 
ittle workers, who save so many steps for | 
ose already well burdened. 
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| stable (North) District, 
| Methodists as the ‘‘ ecclesiastical Siberia,’’ 


| little town of Truro. 


Who has not heard of Bertha F. Vella, 
tate primary and junior — and her | books fees. Hie 


far-reaching work? Her plans for pri- 
mary unions, mothers’ socials, kindergar- 
ten classes, cradle rolls, primary Home 
Departments, etc., are being adopted un- 
der her guidance, throughout the state es- 
pecially, and much good is resulting. 
There are seventy-two normal classes 
in Massachusetts, and the forty reporting 
have 838 members enrolled. The orga- 
nizer and former teacher of the largest 
class (102) in Fall River is now in Cuba, 
and has announced his intention of hav- 
ing the normal course translated into 
Spanish, in order to begin the work there. 
In that case, he would probably be the 
pioneer normal department missionary. 
Miss Ada R. Kinsman has been a most 
efficient secretary of this branch of work 


| for nine months, and her plans for future 


| work are extensive and practical. 

One city has had a house-to-house can- 
vass, and the subject is being agitated and 
| urged ; also the adoption of a state paper 
is hoped for, and expected in the near 
future. 

Thirty-one of the fifty districts were 
represented at the convention, and short 
reports from each were given. In Barn- 
known to the 


‘way down on the ‘‘hand”’ of the right 
arm of dear old Massachusetts, there is the 
Here, on a hill, 
stands a church whose organization is two 


| and one-half centuries old,—the building 
| at least one hundred years old, and the 


communion service of hammered silver 
bears the date ‘‘1711."". This church still 
has a goodly sized congregation, who all 
attend the Sunday-school. The belfry 
served, as did others along the coast in 
those early days, as a lighthouse, and 
even to-day is a landmark for mariners. 

The convention program was complete 
and enjoyable. Bishop Lawrence's ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Appeal to the Child's Im- 
agination,’” was. deeply impressive, the 
special conferences helpful, the banquet 
refreshing, and the three invitatioms for 
the next convention most cordial 

The treasurer s report shows receipts for 
the year, October, 1899, to October, 1900, 
$10,745.56, and expenditures, $10, 620. 56, 
with a balance of $125 in bank. Five 
hundred dollars, pledge to the Interna- 
tional Association, has been paid, Mr. 
W. N. Hartshorn having advanced $350 
of this amount, which together with 
amount already due him, places the As- 
sociation in his debt $1,421. The amount 
of unpaid pledges is $291.51. The total 
amount of indebtedness, however, -is 
nearly $2,000 less than one year ago. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, Judge L. E. Hitchcock, Chi- 


copee ; five vice-presidents ; recording 
secretary, A. H. Stanton, Huntington ; 
treasurer, Charles S. Bates, Braintree ; 


auditor, Charles R. Magee, Malden ; and 
chairman Executive Committee, W. N. 
Hartshorn, Boston. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 
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‘fRusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 


on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year, Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 


page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an | 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. Ali advertisements are 


subject to approval as to character, wording, and | 


display. 
subscription list at auy time. 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Advertisers ave free to examine the 
For Terms of Sub- 
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Five Christmas Services 
~ different, sent op receipt of eight cents in —mee, 
Fifty-six Sacred Songs for —~-% Voices, words and 
music, omy Laoag S Cs is’te” of music 

Hope Publishing Co., 84 Wabash Ave- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


TheYouth’s 


Companion 


For Seventy-five Years an Inspiring Influence in the Home. 


{ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.75 A YEAR. 


+ 


New Subscription Offer 


for 1901. 








OSE who subscribe before November 1st, sending $1.75 with 

this slip or the name of this publication, will receive the nine 
November and December numbers of The Companion Free, and 
then the 52 weekly issues of the paper to January 1, 1902. This 
offer includes the gift of The Companion’s “ Puritan Girl’ Calen- 
dar for 1901 — a souvenir of rare and lasting beauty. 











The Youth’s Palisa ---Boston, Mass. 











FREE 


Go Sunday School 
Superintendents 
Officers @ Teachers 








*Send your address and you will 
receive our large and bea.utifully 
illustrated 


Holiday Annual 


the finest and most 
complete Sunday School Catalogue 
issued. It contains 64 pages and 
fully describes our Sunday School 
Publications and Specialties, 
Christmas and Holiday Goods, 
Gift Books and Booklets, Calendars, 
Birthday and Wedding Souvenirs, 
Medals, Christmas Cards and Dec- 
orations, Library Books, Standard 
Literature, etc. “ The Best of Every- 
thing for the Sundey School.” 
Address, 


DAVID C. COOK 
PUBLISHING CO. 
36 Washington Street 
oo Bt € A CO 











Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
fustrations, New Concerd- 
ance, New Maps. 

Helps dre just what Sunday-sehool teachers 
The Hilustrations are from recent photographs, 





want. 





| veys, om have thoroug 





write 

pecial, nisin 

® Annual, ask for 

free ——_ copies of our Lesson Helps and 

Papers. We believe them to be incom para bly 

better and cheaper than all similar pub- 
lications. 
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Positions are | 


FAMOUS PICTURES 


homes, and 7 
omes 6 paint- 
ings, Easter 

etc. 


ures, 
| 225 om Life of -~\eautea 
178 Madonn 
One cent tenet, 
120 for $1.00. 
Size, 54 X8. 
1,700 subjects. 
} Ov pictures are very 
much Superior to an 
others. Comparison wi 
prove this. nd 4 cents 
in stamps for four sample 
pictures, and 24 page 
catalog, illustrated with 
thirty (30) pictures. 


@. P. BROWN & co., BEVERL ¥, MASS. 





GARNERED SHEAVES 


is the taking title of one of the best Harvest 
and Thanksgiving Concert Exercises ever 
issued. You must see it to fully appreciate 

its great worth. Send 5 cents for copy, or 
to cents for three different Harvest Exercises. 
W. A. Wilde Company, Bosten and Chicago 


| Sass ghrs AK 

















manera. sone 
120 WalnetSs Chicago. 


cordance is the most oun ret produced, 
are specially - raved from the latest sur- 
ex. 


} he Sunday School Times says: ** The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade.’’ ‘* The work 
is excelient.’’ All styles and prices. For sale b BL 


booksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NEL 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New fon 


~ RALLY DAY 


can be made much more attractive and impressive, and 


A GOOD TIME 


insured, by using bright, new, inspiring songs found in 


ROYAL HYMNAL 


The best distinctively 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


by the famous authors, the Rev. Rosert Lowry and 
Ika D. Sanxey. 

Price, $30 per 100. Send for returnable copy 
for examination and special rates. 


The Bigiow & Mais & Main ) Ca., New York 1 and Chicago 





NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two Christmas Services, t original, chaies, attractive 
wf 


am Geibel, R. Frank 
Lehman, and others. “ The I ty Peace" a ‘he 
essiah's Greetin 5 cts. eac fr 100, prepaid. 
For roc., we send ee samples, inchidten aBop service. 
** Christmas a D @ cantata of rich sim- 
licity, full of mirth ¢ rplexity, and pathos, by — 
Geitel: Suit any number of children. 30 cts. per 
‘Work and Worship,’’ the best Sunday- schovi 


music, recitations, etc. 











b — bo k known. Thousands sold to schools every- 
w joc. per copy, with return privilege $25 per 100. 
“| ‘Heavenly Sunt light,’’ a smaller book of equal 
merit. 12 cts. per copy; $9.50 per roo. 
GEIBEL and LEHMAN (Dept. T), 
| 1022 Arch Street. Philedeiph 


ja, Pa. 


| Two New Services for Christmas 


Bells of Christmastide 
and The Olden Story 


Words by Ida L. Reed. Music by Edwin Moere. 


Bright, attractive, instructive. Sample copies, 
5 cents ; $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


130 Woodworth Aven, 
Edwin Moore Yonkers, New York 








5 New Cantatas For 
imtense.y mates coung, hly 

original,eaay to perform. Words. 
music, and marching cumpicte 
All scenes and characters iii .strawu. 
mas ’ 





‘ e+ Cartst- 
ever written! Send for gample copy and be 
“‘A Christmas Crusade,” 15c.coy y or $1.20 
“Gypsties’ Christmas, 750. doz. ** The 
Charmed Garden,” l0c., 75c. doz. “Winding the 
Artic Pole,” by the little Frost Fairies in A Christmas 
Cr is the cutest tning imagicable. At ail dealers. 
+ & FP. B. MYERS, 86 John Street, Hew Vouk 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES, 3:52 


-schooi Exercise exerc 
Brilliant music, seas ine Xie Supple- 
ame with every or Samples § gout 
. BEI T = Cc icago, = 
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Lo 
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THE SUNDAY S 


The Only Solid Brass Musical Instrument that 


Everybody Can Play 


Absolutely no instructions nor theslightest knowledge 
of music required. Hum a tune into the mouthpiece— 
Zobo does the rest. Admirably adapted for Secular and 


FERDINANI) STRAUSS. 
Jneentor 


Read our unique offer 
below. 


Sacred Concerts, and for Solos and Accompaniments it is 
unsurpassed, 


A Moncey -Making Musical Feature for Church Entertainments. 





Above {s Picture of the Beacon Light Zobo Band, of the Scott Street United Brethren Church, of Baltimore, Md, 


Read the remarkable | The Zobo Plan. of Raising Money 


testimonial tor Sunday Schools, Young Men's Christian Associa. 
. tions. ssion Bands, King’s, Daughter’s Circles, - 
of Wm. J. Siemers, the | worth Leagues,Christiantadeavor Societies, Gonens 
leader of the Beacon Sewing Societies, etc., guarantees the largest returns 
Light Zobo Band. for the smallest outlay of labor and expense. 
ma Organize a Zobo Band and Give Concerts. 
Babine OS. The novelty of it will draw large audiences and insure 
P . . profitable results. All you have to do is to call to- 
STRAUSS MPG. CO., ether a number of your church members who can 
369 Broadway, N.Y. um a tune, give them Zobo Instruments according to 
Qudiiniensict cand a their voices, and shere’s your band. 
7 ‘—I send you to- 
day copy of a Baltimore Why You Should Own a Zobo. 
paper, glving a very compli- Because hay can play it at once without any lessons, 
mentary notice of the “*Zobo”’ Because its price is very reasonable. 
Concert given last night b Because it is suited to all kinds of voices. 
the Beacon Light Zobo Ban Because it is a constant source of pleasure. 
composed of members of the Because it is a complete entertainment in itself. 
choir of the Scott Street Because it can be excellently accompanied by piano, 
United Brethren Church. organ or any string instrument. 
The cones = A pos -— Because it improves and highly cultivates the voice, 
cess, both artistically an 
Anancially, and at the close | 1 ne Musical Masterpiece of the Century — 
we received an offer at good Zobo is so ingeniously devised as to produce the rich- 
ay for another engagement. est, mellowest, strongest and most resonant tones. A 
| church should have a full Zobo Band composed ofa combination of our Zobo 
Zobo Band. It is the pleas- instruments does the work ofa grand pipe organ, thus 
antest and easiest way of providing an entertainment elevating and artistic, as 
raising ~~ 4 that I ever well as highly amusing. 
tried or heard of, because any 
one that can hum a tune can Zobo Has Come to Stay. 
play on a Zobo. Hundreds of letters from pastors, teachers, choir- 
WM. J. SIEMERS leaders, singers and musicians all over the country 
nhs 4 conclusively show that Zobo Brass Instrumerts have 
912 South Paca Street. created an enthusiasm which is far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of their friends. 
Lobo was awarded first prize gold medal at the Greater American Exposition held at Omaha, Neb.,Nov.1,1899. 


ZOBO CORNET $74 25 


Style No. 8 
To convince you of the merits of 
Zobo Brass Band Instruments, we 
will upon receipt of $2.25, send you, 
transportation charges prepaid, a 
Zobo Cornet, which anybody can 
play, and whichresemblesinevery 
articular the cornets used by pro- 
essional musicians. This instru- 
ment is especially adapted for in- 
dividual use and can be excel- 
lently accompanied by a Piano, 
Organ or any String instrument. 
Our handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue sent free on request. 

This beautifui Cornet is made of solid brass, 
highly polished, 11 ins. in length, 5 1-2 in. bell, 
has three working plungers, which enables the 
performer to imitate to perfe:tion a regular cor 
netist. Cornet is not all you expected or 

heoad for, eeturn it at our Sc and ¥e - ebeerfully re- 
your pure —} money by Post Office Money 


STRAUSS MPG. CO., "*"%t, 2,539¢3"4" 


Tork, U. 8. A. 














DELIVERED. 


Money 
refunded If 
unsatisfactory. 




















| the Close of the Apostolic Age. 





CHOOL TIMES 


Books and Writers 


Vol. 42, No. 41 


but does not indicate his own view of the 
date and place of writing the Galatian 
epistle. He seems disposed to doubt, 
if not to deny, the Pauline authorship of 
the three Pastoral Epistles, and, in conse- 
quence, rejects the theory of.a second 
Roman imprisonment of Paul. 


Helps to New Testament 
Study 


NOTHER volume of the Historical | 
Series for Bible students’ has ap- 
peared, the second devoted to New Testa- 
ment history, Christianity in the Afpos- 
tolic Age ($1.25). The author, the Rev. 
Dr. George T. Purves, has just left the 
chair of New Testament exegesis in Prince- 
ton Seminary to take the New York pulpit 
so long occupied by the lamented Dr. | 
John Hall. A perusal of the volume will | 
awaken regret that so competent a scholar | 
should turn away from professional labors. 
The treatment is strictly historical ; the 
general attitude is conservative, but due 
regard is paid to the questions which | 
have been raised by modern scholars of | 
all tendencies. The style is clear and | 
readable, and, taken as a whole, it fulfils | 
admirably the purpose for which 
series was planned. 
The matter is divided into five parts : 


The Rise of Christianity in Jerusalem, the | reader, though the constant citation of the 
Early Expansion of Christianity, Judaic | 


| Greek phrases offsets this disadvantage to 
Christianity, Expansion of Christianity | a large extent for one who can read the 
under Paul, Progress of Christianity to | original. 
Ques- 
tions of New Testament introduction are 
incidentally discussed, good maps have 
been inserted, and the indexes are full | 
and helpful. 
Professor Ramsay is, 


In com- 
mon with most recent scholars, he accepts 
the verdict of Origen in regard to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘‘ Who wrote 
| the Epistle, God only knows."’ But he 
| does not adequately set forth the position 
| of Eusebius on this point. . The other 
disputed points of Introduction to the He- 
brews are also left in doubt, though ‘the 
Palestinian destination seems to be. pre- 
ferred. In his notes on Hebrews 9g : 16, 
17, he argues in favor of the rendering 
‘‘covenant’’ instead of ‘‘ testament;’’ —a 
view that fails to recognize the familiarity 
of the readers with the double sense of 
the Greek word diatheke. The English 
text on which the notes are based seems 
to be that of the Authorized Version, yet 
in most cases the author prefers the read- 
ings and renderings of the Revised Ver- 
sion. 


the 


This is somewhat Confusing to the 


The volume is printed in large 
type, with wide spacings ; it has two full 
indexes, and contains six hundred 
twenty-four large octavo pages. 

The Messages of the Apostles, by Pro- 
fessor George Barker Stevens ($1), is the 
final one of the series entitled ‘‘ The 
Messages of the Bible.’’ It is constructed 
on the same plan as the preceding ones, 
presenting ‘‘the apostolic discourses in 
the Book of Acts, and the general and 
pastoral epistles of. the New Testament, 
arranged in chronological order, analyzed, 
and freely rendered in paraphrase.’’ The 
Pastoral Epistles are included, partly-from 
the doubt respecting their genuuineness, 
‘‘and, especially, because in any case 
they reflect the work of Timothy and 
Titus in ecclesiastical administration more 
than the theology of the apostle.’’ " Leav- 
ing these epistles out of view, the other 
letters are regarded as representing the 
earlier and later periods of Christian teach- 
ing, according to the distinction now gen- 
erally accepted in biblical theology. In 
the Introduction the author states ‘‘ the 
general facts which one should know in 
order to appreciate the writings comprised 
in the volume."’ 


and 


of course, fre- 
quently: referred to, but many of his theo- 
ries are disputed by Dr. Purves. Ad-| 
mitting the wider use of the term ‘‘ Ga- 
latia,’’ he still holds that in the Acts the 
term refers to the older Galatia, and not 
to Phrygia and’ Lycaonia. The Epistle 
to the Galatians is placed in the third 
missjonary journey, during Paul's long 
stay at Ephesus. In chronology Dr. 
Purves accepts in general the dates usu- 
ally held, but places the conversion of 


” 





Paul in A.D. 35, so as to give room for 
a consecutive reckoning of the ‘ three 
years’’ and ‘‘ fourteen years’’ (in Gal. 
1:18; 2:1). He opposes Harnack’s 
view of the date of the accession of Fes- | 
tus, regarding Josephus as a trustworthy | 


* 





A second Roman | 


witness on this point. 
imprisonment of Paul is, of course, ac- 
cepted. The author's attitude may be 
best described in his own words (Preface, 
p. ix): ‘The frank acknowledgment of | 
the supernatural, together with the per- | 


Some introductory mat- 
ter precedes the analysis and paraphrase 
ception of the no less truly generic way in | of each New 


which the original faith in Jesus as Mes- 


Testament book included. 
A short appendix names some of the 
siah was unfolded and extended, would 
seem to be required of the historian who 
wishes to be faithful to his sources of in- 


most instructive popular treatises on the 
The vol- 
in method, and 
affords another proof that the best books 
for plain readers are those prepared by 


writings covered in the volume. 
ume is also ‘‘ popular’’ 
formation, and to present apostolic Chris- 
tianity as it really was.”’ 

In the fourth volume of his series of 
Word Studies in the New Testament ($4), 
Professor Dr. 


scholarly specialists who are willing to 
take the trouble.to translate their schol- 


Marvin R. Vincent deals the 


arly views into the vocabulary of 
with seven epistles,—namely, Thessalo- | people. 


nians, Galatians, the three Pastoral Epis-| Life and Teaching of Jesus (35 cents), 


tles, and that to the Hebrews. The, by /Herbert 5. Willett, is one of the series 
method is the same as that pursued in | entitled ‘‘ Bethany Christian Endeavor 
the previous volumes of the series : First, | Reading Courses,’’ published for the use 


a brief introduction to each book, with a_ of the young people's societies in the de- 
No 


detailed chronology is accepted, but in the 


short bibliography ; then verbal studies, | nomination styled Disciples of Christ. 


most frequently lexical in character, but 
ap- 
proaching fulness of exegetical treatment. 
This gives a somewhat fragmentary char- 


often grammatical, and sometimes first part the events are given in their as- 


sumed order, and in the second the teach- 
ings of our Lord are arranged under eight 





RUBBER COLLARS 


WHITE and FANCY 


SAVES scr FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. . Furnace St. Lochester, M.¥. 





sin ener tages, oats al een 

AMERICAN cat by erenytety. Des-tteg Colchd cated Bu 

Fire Insurance Com — a iy ey 
Sos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, phia. MFG. CO., Spring feild, Mase. 


| acter to matter ; it is not complete enough | divisions. 


to constitute a commentary, and is too full 


To each of the six chapters 


in the first part questions are appended, 


for a lexicon. But for one who has the | in order to stimulate to direct study of the 
skill to use the material in his own studies | Gospels. In the second part questions 
‘it will prove valuable. The author ac-j| are given, but mainly in review of the 


cepts Ramsay's South Galatian theory, | printed matter, The little book is an 
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October 33, rQn0 


evidence of the widespread effort to make 
the study of the Scriptures, and especially | 
of the Gospels, more thorough and ef- | 
ficient. 

“22% 


Books Received 


October 1 to October 8 


Art of Study, The. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., 

-L.D. $1. 

Bacillus of Beauty, The. 
$1.50. 

“Century Book of the American Colonies, The. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.50. 

Children of the Revolution. By Maud and 
Mabel Humphrey. 

College Administration. By Charles F. Thwing, 
LL.D. $2. = 


By Harriet Stark. 


Complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, The. Cambridge edition. $2. 
Counsel upon the Reading of Books. By H. 
Morse Stephehs and Others. $1.50. 

Diary of Samuel Pepys, The. 1660-1661. Paper, 
10 cents. 

Fortune's Boats. By Barbara Yechton. $1.50. 


Gospel of Wealth, The. By Andrew Carnegie. 
$2. 


Goops, and How to Be Them. By Gelett Bur- 


gess. $1.50. 
Heroes of our Revolution. By T. W. Hall. 
$1.25. 
Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M.D. $1.50. 


Isaac Bickerstaff. Papers from Steele's “ Tatler." 
Paper, ro cents. 

Jack among the Indians. 

" Grinnell $1.25. 

Josey and the Chipmunk. By Sydney Reid. 
$1.50. 


Life of Francis ceeaneen. A. 


By George Bird 


By Charles Haight 


























Farnham. 

Madonna and C hrist, The. By Franklin Edson 
jeldon. $r. 

More Bunny Stories. By John Howard Jewett. 
$1.50. 

Pre tty “Polly Perkins. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
1.50 

Shadowings. By Lafcadio Hearn. $2. 

Sport in War, By Major-General R. S. S. 
Baden-Powell, F.R.G.S. $1.25. 

Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers. By John 


Burroughs. $1. 
St. Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas. 


$r. 


Strenuous Life, The. By ‘Theodore Roosevelt. 
$1. 50. 

Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By George 
Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. 65. 


suminer Journey to Braail, 
Humphrey. $1.25 
Weird Orient, The. 


A. By Alice R. 


By Henry Iliowizi. $1.50. 
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Mae! Portfolio of 


B Pipe 0 
foe gan 


Any member of 4 church that is getting ready 
parchase organ may have a copy of this 
free for the anking. It con- 
Taphic plates, aan, cine t x 9ineb 
ifferent parts of the U. S., an 
iors of churches ott the various 
denomimations. It cannot fail to give 
you some good ideas for your new organ. 
In writing give name of your church, seating 
sapecky. an —_ the amnount the church ex- 


we willsend you 
beautiful Portiotio tewe ot of charge, prepaid. 


LYON & HEALY, 
Pipe Organ Builders, 
7 Adame 8t., Chicago. 
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Where to Get 





Church or Sunday=School S$ upplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-schoo!] to know where needed supplies may be purchased. 


Here is a list of 


prominent dealers, any or.all of whom would be glad to correspond with readers of this paper about supplies required in church, 


school, and class. 


When yeu need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. 


It is to appear at least once a 


month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almiost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church 


or Sunday-school. 





THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
«In Excelsis for School and Chapel ’’ 


ublished, ix the largest and most complete 
aa for the purpose ever issued by ‘he Century Co. 
It is designed t help young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of Tus Sunpay Scnoor Times, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 





The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work 


The Westminster Teacher and Graded Series of 
Lesson Hel Forward, Visitor, Morning Star, and , 
Sumbeam, all edited by Dr. J. R. Miller. Send for 
free samples for your whole school. Everything ? 
for the Sunday-school. 

Pp ladeip hte ; 1319 Walnut St.; 
Fifth A Chicago : 
1516 Locust Se.; 


New York: 156 
37 Randolph St.; St. Louis : 
San Francixco : 16 Grant Ave. 


| Established 1880 
M. P. MOLLER,"05R Teno” 
Manufacturer and builder of 
; Pipe Organs,Reed Organs, 
Pianos 


for churches and Sunday-schools. Write for our 
cial manufacturer's prices. Our instruments and 
their prices are both right for you. 

















A Postal Card 


is all it will cost you to get our 








W.A. Wilde Company 
Boston Chicago 
Publishers of Peloubet Lesson 


H.lps and Sunday-school re- 
quisites of all descriptions. 
























































new sixteen-page catalog of 


Xmas Services 


giving a brief description and facsimile title-pages 
of the most elaborate display ever offered 


For 10 cents we will include samples of three new 





services. 
108 Washington Talla!/ feted; 150 sth Ave. 
Street, Chicago. . New York 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRIN K System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Peart Street, New York 





Souvenir 
Buttons 


‘l welve different scenes from 
the LIFE OF CHRIST, 
printed in beautiful colors 
on button, to be used instead 
of reward cards. Price, 15 
cts. per dozen, postpaid. 


. i 
Am. Baptist Pu b Saco: 





BETHLEHEM’S HERALDS 
THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT 
Two beautiful new services for Christ- 
mas entertainments. 5§ cents each ; $4 per 
100. Send 15 cents for one year’s subse rip 
tion to The Festal Program, which will 
include both the above services. 


Phila., 1024 Arch St. 
Jobin J. Hood Chicago, 38 E. Randolph St. 





1420 Chestnut St., 
New Christmas service, with fine mu-ic, by Rosche 
and others. <s cents. DAY SPRING FROM ON 
HIGH. New primary service, by Mrs. Atwood. 5 
cents. CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS, 15 cents. 
FAVORITE AUTHORS. An entertainment, by 
Mrs. Atwood. 15 — 

Sunday -school supplies of every kind, and con- 
cert exercises of any publisher,furnished promptly. 
Primary, kindergarten, and cradle-rvl! supplies. 

Send for our complete catalog. 


Henry D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“ Carmina for the Sunday-school” 
293 hymns and tunes, 35 cents, and 
“Glad Tidings ” 
221 pages, 30 cents. 


Both new, both good. Send for free 
returnable copies for examination. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 156 Fifth Ave., N. 


Vocalion Organs 


Organs built on the Vocalion system are pre- 
eminently fitted for church services, They have a 
full, rich diapason tone, and a peculiar delicacy im 
the string reyisters, which make them of inestimable 
value as an accompaniment to the human voice. 

Organs ship) 
quest. 


d on agqgorst. 
Send for Catalog K 


Vocalion Organ Co., 18 W. 23d St., N. Y. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


HARTFORD, LUNN. 
Exclusive Builders of Electric 
and Tubular Pneumatic 
Organs on the Austin 
Universal Windchest System 
Six large, three-manual! organs going through the 
factory now. Illustrated catalog fully explaining 


and describing the Austin System, will be semt on 
application. 


Details upon re- 








Library Books (Dept. B.) Catalog free. 
Periodicals and. Lesson Helps 


(Dept. C.) Specimen copies free. 


Everything "#%* Sunday-Schools 


(Dept. Poy Catalog free. 


THE UNION PRESS 


1122 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


GLAD TIDINGS 


The leading Sunday-school 
song book. Sample copy by 

mail, 35c., bound extra strong. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


122 Nassau Street, New York 


A. B. & E, L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 





ae o 





** Best and Cheapest "’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the ar Samples free 

Publishers of New Consery Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young Peopte’ 8 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-schoo!l paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
schoo!. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


The Business End 
of a Sunday-School 


New and elaborate edition of this popular book 
now ready. Illustrated in six colors. Special 
article upon Primary work by Mrs. Mary Fos- 
ter Bryner. Several new and popular devices 
described. Every Sunday-school worker 
needs it. Send for it, it costs nothing. 

T. M. HAMMOND, Milwaukee, Wis. 


: 
in 
= 


MAKE MONEY 
EVENINGS 


Men employed during the day can make 
money evenings giving public exhibitions 
with Lantern or on, 
Little capital needed. 

Write for particulars. 260 page catalog FREE. 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 





Ward & Drummond Co. 
7 West 19th Street, New York 


Publishers of and dealers in Sunday-school books, 
periodicals, and supplies of every description 
We keep all the different services for the various 
festival occasions ; the leading Harve.t or Thanks- 
gin service is GARNERED SHEAVES, by 
imslow. 4 cents a copy; $4.00 per 100, postpaid. 
Write to us for anything in the line 
careful attention to al! orders. 


Prompt and / 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
‘These maps cover all Bibli- 
Palestine cal Geography, and are ac- 


cepted authority, containing 
all recent discoveries. The 
wall map of Palestine is essen- 
ae for the lessons of the com- 
quarter. Special terms to 
Se ba th-s« om for this map; 
also tor the four maps as a set. 


{ OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Obie. 


Western Asia 
Egypt and Sinai 
| St. Paul's Travels 


eS 2. . ee 2 ee ee eee 








QUR HOLIDAY SAMPLE PACKETS 


contain something to imterest every pastor, 

superintendent, teacher, and individual. 
Tye new CHRISTMAS SERVICES, one complete 
CANTATA, calendars, cards, advertising devices, 


vest od of holiday 
supplies. ring you one. 











‘Eighty “page new catalo 
Ten cents in stamps will tri 
MacCalla and Compa 

249 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 


Christmas For Sundav-School and Choir. 

Herald Angels. A Christmas Service for the 
Sunday-school, containing a new and unique plan 
for decorations, also bright and sparkling music for 
the primary department as well as the main school 
Send ten cents in stamps for samples of our three 
latest Xmas services. Santa Claus Guests, by 
Rosche, a new Christmas Cantata for the Sunday- 
school, very bright. Price, 30c., postpaid. Zion, by 
Fearis, a choir cantata for Xmas rice, a Our 
catalog of Xmas music free to any address e 
F. Rosche & Co., 38 Randolph St., Chicago 7). 
William St., New York. 





" Stereopticons 
Oil re ee 


Have no equal. Views 
of all subjects. Lowest 
prices. Send for catalog. 
L. MANASSE 
88 Madison St., Chicago 


Ostermoor 
‘Church Cushions 


' We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
) the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt 
rd 

( 











We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
) Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions.”’ 


¢ Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





The Holman Vest-Pocket, 
Self-Pronouncing New 
Testament phe, cal ene of the 
la v sed i small !estamen 
Pan ten, Abecepnate i holiday presents. rv 
tention is also invited our extensive assoi*ment of 


Family. Pulpit, and Teachers’ Bibles. Over 
five hundred styles. Address 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





))piined by giving cotarsaie. 
ving entertain- 
4 asehen, Behoo! 


ABPLIPHORE Susienl ond 

pps cea 

asant 

employ ment, $60.00 te sav0 men cae do lt and 
work te he ows heentity or ~~ y "We turn: Conrt - 


Firs, inctadine Lasee | Iilustrated Advertising Bins { Gs 


Admis<ion Tickets, Instruction Book, BUSES 
Most interesting and Latest 
Wil he scent © -D.. with privilege of exemina- 


frown ox fhifers whe ere WARING BIG 


lef ters 
ENTERTAINMEAT BUPPLY CO. Deot. GK , 54-56 Sth y-~ ‘Cie sae. 


SVeevet 


PROFIT— —PLEASURE—TRAVEL 


The Pilgrim Press 
Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series 


lesson helps and Sunday-school papers. 
Samples and price-list free. Books and periodicals 
of all other houses furnished at minimum rates. 
Sunday-school library books from all publishers a 


specialty. 
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THE HORRORS OF A STRICKEN CITY 


By Murat 
100,000 COPIES ORDERED before a book was 
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The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


From Our Weighbors 


Mr. Meyer: The Preacher 
and the Man | 


William R. Moody in The Congregationalist 


ie name of F, B, Meyer is variously 
known as that of a successful minis- 
ter in a large and widely celebrated 
London pulpit, a devotional writer whose 








scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

75 cts Five or more copies to separate 
¢ addresses will hereafter be sent at 

a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 

former rate was $1.00. ) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 .0O0 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


8 1.50 One copy. one year, 

One copy, one year, to minis- 

$1 -00 ters, missionaries, and theological 

students. Cnet ror an 
ne free copy additiona 

F ree Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
bd 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
- Additions may be made at any time 
Additions toa cab—tack additional subscrip- 


tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 


is made. 
A Club at ‘The papers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual ‘addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers cont rase do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed package is addressed to one person 
only 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-clu oubeceiber can have a copy trans- 
ferred té @ Separate addrésg at anytime, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. . 

Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
' The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time {aid for, waless by special request. 

Eno copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of @ school teexaviing it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will, be sent to any of the 
countties embraced in the UniVersal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

‘l'wo or More copies, one year, 

‘lo ministefs and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘lo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
a7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOX I5§50. 
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B. & B. 


what holds so many 
thousand people 


Everywhere, to this 


argument they get. 
We look after the goods-and-price part. 
Goods and prices do the talking. 
And, given an 


less to pay. 


50 inch all-wool Black Cheviots—goods of 


sterling worth—gsoc. 


46 inch satin-finish Black Novelties—dressy 


—65c. 


36 inch all-wool Plaids, 35¢.—all wool— | 


and choice style. 


Lot of extra good Fleeced Wrapper Goods 


—neat styles—10c. 


Yard-wide Flatinelettes, 9c.—Flannelettes 


a yard wide are unusual. 


Special quality Fancy Flaanelette Under- 
shell-stitched fancy 


skirts—full size—with 
border—all ready to put the band on—20c. 
Lot of double width—34 
Goods—plain gray and brown 
mostly wool —12 \c. 
New Catalog—see 


mame, address, and request for a copy. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 


establishment—and 
keeps gaining more—is the goods-and-price 


idea of what you want— 
Silks, Dress Goods, Black Goods—we’ll send 
samples—let you judge by them it’s a Dry 
Goods store you can’t help but be interested | 
in—nicest, choicest goods to pick from—and 


inch— Dress 
mixtures— 


that we have your 


Allegheny, Pa. 


works are universally known in the Chris- 
| tian world, a prominent leader in Chris- 
| tian Endeavor work, an experienced ad- 
vocate in behalf of temperance and other | 


Christian .efforts for social reform, a con- | 
spicuous and enthusiastic supporter of 
| foreign missionary effort, and a promi- 
nent teacher at the Christian conventions | 
| held at Keswick and Northfield. Such is 
| the versatile genius of the m 
| forms of Christian service he has become 
a widely recognized leader, and with mar- 
| velous energy has thus demonstrated a | 
second characteristic trait in his capacity | 
for work. These are the two traits of 
| character that are most patent to the) 
| casual observer, and at the same time | 
| suggest still a third in his ability to do | 
| many things at the same time. 

| To many American friends, familiar 
| only with Mr. Meyer's writings, it will be 
| a surprise to know that he is pastor of a 
large institutional church in a_ thickly 
populated section of London. With mar- 
velous adaptability he enters into every 
phase of the church life,—addressing his 
young men on temperance themes, pre- 
siding over a missionary gathering, meet- 
ing socially with the mothers in their 
weekly meetings, or tenderly looking after 
the comforts of the little beings cared | 
| for in the church creche, _ It will be at } 
| once’ seen that this demands that 
Meyer: should have a broad view of life. | 
His message to his. home people is not 








limited in range to the teaching which he 
6 5 | man, even though he may not always 

| thts country: he had one definite: object.in | fully agree with the manner of its presen- 

| tation or its phraseology. 


|has given in America. . On_ his trip to 
| View, and his every utterance has been 
comerged to that end. . At home, how- 
| ever, his regular pastoral freld demands 
| his attention and teaching. .. . 

| But it is as an author, however, 


| Mr. Meyer: is most generally 


| his absence, and forgoes any protracted 


| tended Mr. 
an, that in al] | Wide acceptance of his writings. 
: | are certainly gifts which Mr. Meyer has 
| as a writer, and a certain dramatic power 


| when he saw the emptiness of service, 


Mr, | © F. B. Meyer's I believe it is expressed 
:¢, | most definitely in the one word. ‘‘sin- 


| Probably no writer is more widely read | 


| throughout the Christian world to-day 
{than Mr. Meyer. Within twelve years 
| he has written no less than forty books, 
whose combined sale has been enormous, 
|and whose influence has been felt in 
|every part of the world. In addition to 
a large number of tracts and pamphlets, 
he has also been a regular contributor to 
two or three religious papers, while occa- 
| sional letters and articles are contributed 
| frequently to a dozen more. These writ- 
ings, although chiefly devotional, and, as 
some would term, ‘‘ mystical,’’ are ever 
fresh, and are characterized by their sym- 
plicity of style and felicity of expression. 
| It is of interest to know that Mr. Meyer 
acknowledges his indebtedness for much 
of his teaching to an American writer, 
Professor Upson of Maine. 

The adaptability with which Mr. 
Meyer can enter into the different phases 
of church life shows itself in the ease 
| with which he can accommodate himself 
| to circumstances. He has learned to 
economize every moment ofshis time, and 
is thus able to accomplish so much. The 
writer had an exceptional opportunity of 
noticing this while accompanying Mr. 
Meyer on a mission which he conducted 
in America in 1898. In less than six 
weeks thirteen cities were visited, neces- 


ing this time he-made a hundred ad- 
dresses. ~Nevertheless, he still had 
plenty of time _to write, as he continued 
to conduct departments in two English 
weekly religious papers, and wrote seve- 
ral articles for a number of other jour- 
nals. Many of these were written on a 


meetings. 
During the past year Mr. 


Union of Great Britain. He _ has con- 
ducted no less than sixty conventions in 
this time in different parts of Great 


sitating 3,500 miles of journey, and dur- | 


| writing-pad, with an old-fashioned stylo- | 
| graphic pen, while traveling from place pounds more than I did a year ago, have no 
to place, or at odd moments between palpitation of the heart, and can work all day 


Meyer has 
demonstrated his ability as an organizer | soft-boiled eggs. 
as president of the Christian. Endeavor | 


hn | and influence with men. 


known. | 


Britain, and has made himself felt as a 
spiritual force throughout the entire 
movement in England. 

His interest in foreign missions is ever 
in evidence in his church work and upon 
boards. Two years ago, he visited ‘India, 
and devoted several months to evangelis- 
tic work and spiritual teaching among 
the English-speaking people of that land. 
But in all these activities Mr. Meyer 
never leses sight of the demands of his 
London church. He is first and fore- 
most pastor of Christ Church, and, if he 
absents himself from the duties of his 
ministry for a few months each year, he 
cares for the supply of his pulpit during 


vacation for his own pleasure and rest. 
But these characteristics do not wholly 
account for the blessing which has at- 
Meyer’s ministry, nor the 
There 





as a speaker, but these in themselves do | 
not explain his power. Other men are as | 
gifted in human endowments, but they 
have not been heard or their influence 
felt beyond a limited horizon ; he has been 
used throughout the Christian world. 
During the earlier years of his ministry 
Mr. Meyer acknowledges that his service 
was without power with God or special 
favor with man. Then there came a time 


and cried to God to take supremé control 
of his entire. life, guiding, directing, and 
controlling his every plan. From this 
time on, God accepted his service, and one 
of the strongest arguments for the spirit- 
ual teaching Mr. Meyer presents is his 
own testimony to its efficacy in his min- 
istry. 

There is a key to every character, and 


cerity.’’ Every word and every deed one 
recognizes as the expression of a true 


He serves a 
Master whom he knows well and loves 
devotedly, and the sincerity of the life 
thus controlled carries a power with God 








All Day Sunday 


She Thought about a Pood that Would Agree 
with Her. 


An unnatural appetite for rich and improper 
food is really kept alive by the use of such foods, 
whereas a change to healthful, nourishing, and 
scientifically made food, will correct the un- 
natural appetite. A little woman up at Peek- 
skill, N. Y., Margaret Smith, P. O. Box 193, 
says : 

‘‘I was such a sufferer from dyspepsia that 
life was a burden. I could hardly keep from 
eating all sorts of pastry, cakes, and other rich 
foods, although they did not agree with me, nor, 
in fact, did any sort of food. I became low- 
spirited and discouraged, was too weak to work, 
and very seriously troubled with palpitation of 
the heart. 

‘* Drugs seemed to make me worse rather 
than better. A friend said one day : ‘I believe 
Grape-Nuts food would help you,’ explaining 
that that food was made with great care, and in- 
tended for the prevention and relief of diseases 
that were brought about by improper food. 

“That was Saturday night, and all day Sun- 
day | kept thinking about Grape-Nuts, and the 
first thing Monday morning I sent for a package. 
I had it in my mind that the food would look 
like nuts, and was disappointed when I found it 
had to be eaten with.a spoon. However, I fol- 
lowed the directions, and made a meal of Grape- 
Nuts and milk, which I found to be delicious, 
and, for the first time in months, I suffered no 
distress after eating. 

“I at once began to feel hopeful that I might | 
be cured at last. Since that day I have used 
Grape-Nuts constantly, morning and night, and 

| have steadily improved in health, until now I 
am as well as I ever was in my life ; weigh 10 


| 








long. | 
“‘At supper, I have Grape-Nuts mixed with | 
I make my dinner on any kind 


| 
of food I desire. One of the best things about | 


this is, that I no longer have any desire for the | y9¢. eo why 


rich, indigestible rubbish of which I used to be 
so fond. ' 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 


of clear tough glass; they fit, From “ 

and get the utmost light from W' 
the lamp, and they last until 

some accident breaks them. -—s 

“Pearl top” and “pearl . aig 

pie s 

glass” are trade-marks. Look is fore 

Abel ? 

out for them and:you needn’t The 

. with 1 

be an expert. differ 

Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their of our 


proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any. lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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is the life of the clothes’’ 
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This exceedingly annoying occurrence 
can be avoided by using matter 
DIXON’S sits e1 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE the gu 
PENCILS tricts 3 
Their tough, smooth leads don’t break or I be 
scratch when in use. of hur 
Made in all styles covering the whole field 
of cil use. NEVER VARIES eterna 
iy af -y 3 d 8. 1f not ob- side of 
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THE RALSTON | cai. 
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HEALTH 
SHOES, 94.00 |i 
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Are the most satis- day ; i 
guess sche factory for home 
They wear well, Look well, Fit well, | Merve © 
Are waterproof, cold proof, and are thoroughly ff 
nteed. Made for both men and women. orts 
Send for free catalogue. It’s a good one. hild 
Ralston Health Shoe Makers, accom 
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DRESS GOODS BY MAIL 


Buying from the Mill you can savé 
from 25to 75 per cent. on your Dress 
latest styles that 
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Worth Repeating 


—_—_—_ 


Other People’s Children 


From “ Children’s Rights,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin 





E WILL suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that therights of our own 
children are secured ; but though 

such security betokens an admirable state 
of affairs, it does not cover the whole 


ground ; there are always the ‘‘ other peo- | 


ple’s children."’ The still small voice 
is forever saying, ‘‘ Where is thy brother 
Abel ?”’ 

There are many matters to be settled 
with regard to this brother Abel, and we 
differ considerably as to the exact degree 
of our responsibility towards him. Some 
people believe in giving him the full 

rivileges of brotherhood, in sharing 
alike with him in every particular, and 
others insist that he is no brother of theirs 
at all. Let the nationalists and socialists, 
and all the other reformers, decide this 
vexed question as best they can, particu- 
larly with regard to the ‘‘ grown-up’’ 
‘Abels. Meanwhile, there are a few sweet 
and wholesome services we can render to 
the brother Abels who are not big enough 
to be nationalists and socialists, nor strong 
enough to fight for their own rights. 

Among these kindly offices to be ren- 
dered, these practical agencies for making 
Abel a happy, self-helpful, and conse- 
quently a better, little brother, we may 
surely count the free kindergarten. 

My mind conwWnces me that the kin- 
dergarten idea is true,—not a perfect 
thing as yet, but something on the road 
to perfection, something full of vitality 
and power to grow; and my heart tells 
me that there is no more beautiful or en- 
couraging work in the universe than this 
of ‘taking hold of the unclaimed babies 
and giving them a bit of motherliness to 
remember. The free kindergarten is the 
mother of the motherless, the father of the 
fatherless ; it is the great clean broom 
that sweeps the streets of its parentless, 
or worse than parentless, children, to the 
increased comfort of the children, and to 
the prodigious advantage of the street. 

We are very much interested im the 
cleaning of city streets, and well we may 
be ; but up to this day a larger number 
of men and women have concerned them- 
selves actively about sweeping them of 
dust and dirt than of sweeping them free 
of these children. If dirt is misplaced 
matter, then what do you call a child who 
sits eternally on the curbstones and in 
the gutters of our tenement-house dis- 
tricts ? 

I believe that since the great Teacher 
of humanity spoke those simple words of 
eternal tenderness that voiced the mother 
side of the divine nature, —‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,’’—I believe that nothing more 
heartfelt, more effectual, has come ring- 
ing down to us through the centuries, 
than Froebel’s inspired and inspiring 
call, «‘Come! let us live with the 
children !°’ 

This work Jays, in the best and the 
highest sense as well as the most practical. 

It is true, the kindergartner has the 
child in her care but three or four hours a 










home influences are all against her ; it is 
true that the very people for whom she 
s working do not always appreciate her 
fforts ; it is true that in many cases the 
hild has been “ born wrong,’’ and to 
accomplish any radical reform she ought 
to have begun with his grandfather ; it is 
true she makes failures now and then, and 
has to leave the sorry task seemingly un- 
performed, giving into the mighty hand 
of One who bringeth order out of chaos 
that which her finite strength has failed to 
compass. She hears discouraging words 
sometimes, but they do not make a pro- 
found impression, when she sees the 
weary yet beautiful days go by, bringing 
with them hourly rewards greater than 
speech can testify ! 

She sees homes changing slowly but 
surely under her quiet influence, and that 
bf those home missionaries, the children 
hemselves ; she gets love in full measure 
she least expected so radiant a 
ower to bloom : she receives ee 
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from some parents far beyond what she is 
conscious of deserving ; she sees the an- 
cient and respectable dirt-devil being 
driven from many of the homes where 
he has reigned supreme for years ; she 
sees brutal punishments giving place to 
sweeter methods and kinder treatment ; 
and she is too happy and too grateful, for 
these and more encouragements, to be 
disheartened by any cynical dissertations 
on the determination of the world to go 
wrong, and the impossibility of prevent- 
ing it. 

It is easier, in my opinion, to raise 
money for, and interest the general man 
or woman in, the free kindergarten than 
in any other single charity. It is always 
comparatively easy to convince people of 
a truth, but it is much easier to convince 
them of some truths than of others. If 
you wish to found a library, build a hos- 
pital, establish a diet-kitchen, open a 
bureau for woman's work, you are obliged 
to argue more or less ; but if you want 
money for neglected children, you have 
generally only to state the case. Every- 
body agrees in the obvious propositions, 
‘*An ounce of prevention,’’ ‘‘ As the twig 
is bent,’* ‘* The child is father to the 
man,’’ ‘‘ Train up a child,’’ ‘A stitch in 
time,’’ ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure,’’ 
‘« Where the lambs go, the flocks will foi- 
low,’’ ‘‘It is easier to form than to re- 
form,’’—and so on ad infinitum proverbs 
multiply. The advantages of preventive 
work are so palpable that, as soon as you 
broach the matter, you ought to find your 
case proved, and judgment awarded to 
the plaintiff, before you open your lips to 
plead. ... 

The kindergarten is not for the poor 
child alone, a charity; neither is it for 
the rich child alore, a luxury, corrective, 
or antidote; but the ideas of which it 
tries to be the expression are the proper 
atmosphere for every child. 

It is a promise of health, happiness, 
and usefulness to many an unfortunate 
little waif, whose earthly inheritance i: 
utter blackness, and whose moral blight 
can be outgrown and succeeded by a de- 
velopment of intelligence and dove of 
virtue. 

The child of poverty and vice has still 
within him, however overlaid by the sins 
of ancestry, a germ of good that is capa- 
ble of growth, if reached in time. Let us 
stretch out a tender strong hand, and, 
touching that poor germ of good lifting 
its feeble head in a wilderness of evil, help 
it to live and thrive and grow ! 


Watch Coffee 
And Watch It Carefully 


Any brain-worker that depends on thought for 
his success in life, uses up daily, by brain work, 
a varying amount of the delicate particles of 
phosphate of potash and albumen, of which the 
brain and nerve centers are composed. 

The fine, microscopic particles of phosphate 
of potash are found in quantities in the pores of 
the skin after the brain has been used actively. 
This must be replaced from food, or brain fag 
and nervous prostration set in. 

This breaking down of the little cells each 
day, from brain work alone, is a natural process, 
and the cells can readily be built from the right 
sort of food, if the system is not interfered with 
by drugs, but if an increased amount of cells are 





day ; it is true, in most instances, that the | 


broken down by the use of coffee, trouble then 


begins. 
| Frequently it first shows in dyspepsia, lack of 


| power of the bowels to operate properly, or 
| palpitation of the heart, or some other lack of 
| vitality and healthy vigor. There is but one 
thing for a sensible man or woman to do—quit 
coffee absolutely. ‘‘ Hard to do," you say. 
Take up Postum Food Coffee, use it regularly, 
have it well made, so it tastes good. 
find a well-defined, unmistakable change in your 
health, and there is a reason for it. 

You have become free from the breaking-down 
force of coffee, and, on the other hand, you are 
taking a powerful, nourishing liquid food, which 
quickly rebuilds the new cells. ‘These are facts, 
—profound facts,—ready for any one to prove to 
their own Satisfaction by actual use. Postum 
Food Coffee is made at the famous pure food 
factories of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 





Creek, Mich., and is used by brain-workers all 
} over the world. Don't call it a “ substitute” 
leave out the coffee proposition alto- 
Postum is a liquid food, and a true 


| for coffee ; 
gether. 
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Best in quality—largest in quantity—applied with a cloth—makes no dust— 
does its work quickly, easily and effectively. 





MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 











ARMSTRONG @ McKEL' 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

2 Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIO 

BRADLEY ° 

BROOKLYN Zinc, 
New York. 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION etc. ‘ 

SOUTHERE } 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

J0HE T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 

a FRE 
Cleveland. 

SALEM 

on Salem, Mass. tes 
Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 





“ so-called ” 


we — 


IS easier to imitate than to, orig- 


inate. In White Lead the stand- 


ard brands only are imitated. The 
of 


“ Pure 


White Leads, — mixtures 


Barytes, etc, are branded 


White Lead,” “Strictly Pure White Lead,’ 


in imitation of the genuine; otherwise 


these misleading brands could not be so 
readily sold. The brands in the margin 


are genuine. 


For Colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
ebtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ef Celors, also pamphiet entitied “‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 


perience With Paints "' forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


Knives. 
even if 
are worth the difference. If ** 
& part of the stamp it insures 


forks, etc., buy reliable 


Rogers quality, famous for wear. 


trade-mark — 


“18 47 Bros.” 


Sold by leading dealers. For Catalogue, 
W ,addrese the makers 


international Silver Co. Meriden, Conn 
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foed drink 


further 
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send you this BI 

TOVE by frei 


r 1900. 


plated foot rails. nickel 
oot nicke 
and knobs; heav k 

cy mickel plated a  —- 


Every stove covered a 
eet steel, 
Par 


Se Oe mest 
LOB HEATER MADE, 


ST 





Fark Srév¥ oAttbhdby 
ROEBUCK & CO., 


they do cost a little more. Th 


SEND NO MONEY 


lf you live within 700 miles of Chicago 
send 61.00), cut this ad. 


hard soft coal, 
Fe tate 





The Best Line ig 


between 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL, 
and MINNEAPOLIS 


The Route of the PIONEER LIMITED 


branda, 


847 
genuine 
Full 





The Short Line 
between 
CHICAGO and OMAHA 
and SIOUX CITY 


us, and we wit 
Sheed. oe 


You can ex- 


A Good Line 
between 
CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 





Solid trains between . 
CHICAGO, MARQUETTE, HOUGHTON, 
and the Copper Country. 
EVERYTHING FIRST-CLASS 


All Coupon Ticket Agents in the ited States and 
Canada sell tickets vza Chicago, Milwaukee, and 5t. 
Paul Railway 


For further information apply to 
Geo. H. Hearrorp, | 


Anythi 


W.S. Hower, 
Gen’! East. Pass. Agent 
38: Broapway, N. Y. 


Gen. Pass. Agent 
Cuicaco, lit 





“When You Travel 


Why not take the best, The Lackawanna 
Railroad ? 
mile is comfortable. 


BINDING GU 
from the best 
nickel, pesi- 
ecene- ~ P . ° 
If rou Every mile is picturesque, every 
doubie ‘ . 
It is the short line cast 
or west. It’s America’s were ib ur to 
date railroad. 


sold af 
we will re. 





re hadeeds 
CHiCAG4. 




























orvnient: — 


‘* BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY ’”’ 


‘There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house, This picture shows the wrong way. Do | 
you wish to know the right way? Suy a cake of 
SAPOLIO and try it in your next house-cleaning, 
and you will appreciate the difference so much 


that you will never be without it again. 























Childhood 
Comfort 


means womanhood health. The 





child who grows up in a Ferris 
Good Sense Waist develops her 
beauty naturally, healthfully, 
permanently. The 


FERRIS 


Good Sense Waist 


prevents the shoulders from droop- 
img; the waist from spreading: The 
lungs expand with every breath; 
the muscles are free in every action. 
She stands erect, she moves with 
grace, she lives in comfort—the 
girl who grows in a Ferris Waist. 
Send for the Ferris Book 
} of living models. Free. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are seid 
by all leading retailers. Do not take 
substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’ , 50c. 
to $1.00; Children's, 25c. to 50c. Made by 


THE FERRIS BROS CO., 341 Broadway, N.Y. 





















































Pr ut and return 

! we will send you 
| grade, high arm, 20-year 

aranteed Sewing Mac 

by fre SS D., subject to exami- 
nation. If you find it perfectly sat- 
si @ctory, equal te the highest grade sew. 
1mm machines sold everywhere at $80.00 
660 pay the freight 
gent Our fal Offer Priee, $11.25 
and freight charges. Usethe machine 


pp SEND NO MONEY 
this high 

























































three months and If dissatisfied = way we will retere 
: t . meney. Comes complete with quilter, screwdrivers, ty 
bins. . we, oll can and instruction book. Beau- 
tiful solid oak Sdirawer, drop head cabinet, Has every 
improvement. Eastest rum best work sow 
machine ever offered. HOST DERFUL Ba Ly 
BEARD OF. Write for free Machine Catalogue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





The Dr. Cunningham Geikie Club 


4 

. 

4 

4 

. 

4 

4 

- ; 4 
Is enrolling merabers. Through Dr. Geikie’s assistance and liberality it is arranging to give every reader of The Sunday 

School Times an unequalled Gane to secure this set of the f ae! ” first payment ’ 

4 

and $1.00 per ; 

a 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


BEST BIBLE HELPS 


This special offer is made to readers of The Sunday School Times, and is only possible because Dr. Geikie re- 


month for 
following 10 
months. 





linquishes one-half of his royalty, and we, as publishers, cut off all intermediate profits, and come direct to you. In your 


letter, say you saw this advertisement and comply with its terms, and you can get 
GREAT WORK OF 


El KI BIBLE EXPOSITION 


The entire set has just been printed and bound in the best manner. The volumes contain an avera 


a age of 500 pages 
each, with indexes, maps, and illustrations. If you are interested in Sunday-school work and Bible study, you should 
have these books. 





Mr.Gladstone said, 
Pik ———— you 
on the large amount 
of public confidence 
which you have 
gained in the dis- 
charge of a most 
important public 


function. 





Rey. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 


We have hundreds of unsolicited testimonials like the 
following : ‘‘ Please accept my thanks for the privilege of 
getting these volumes, as I would not take three times the 
price for them.”’ 

“ The set of Geikie {3 volumes) duly received. It is a 
magnificent set of books. Paper, printing, and binding are 
all that could be desired, it is certainly a great bargain.” 

‘*] have received the ten-dollar set of Dr. Geikie’s works, 
and find the books much better in every way than I ex- 
pecese. It is a genuine satisfaction to a long-suffering, 

umbugged people to strike a real bona fide bargain li 

s. 


Geikie’s 
Old Testament 
Characters 


With twenty-one illustrations,. Chronologi- 
cal tables and index. t12mo, ¢loth. 





The Regular Price of these 13 volumes is $20 





Geikie’s 
The Holy Land 
and the Bible 


Illustrated with full-page plates. 
Two volumes, 8vo, cloth. 


Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES.—Six volumes, 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—Four volumes, 
tamo, cloth and gilt, illustrated. 

















The Rev. Dr. auffler, a regular contributor to The Sunday School Times, adds his testimony, and says: “Since 
receiving the books | have looked over them carefully with a view of their usefulness to teachers in their Popap for their 
classes. It seems to me that any teacher who desires fresh putting of the truth would find very material aid in these essays 
of Dr. Geikie’s.”’ 

The Sunday School Times says: “lt is given te few writers to put themselves into the place of the public in such a 
way as to-supply exactly whasit wants in any direction. His easy, graphic style, his wide reading in the related literature 
and his reverence for the sa texts he is illustrating, all help te make Dr. Geikie the popular expositor the English and 
American public have been waiting for.” 


Pres it Harper of University Chautatiqua Bible School says: “ It is probable that no series of books ever pub- 
lished on the Old Testament has been more popular or helpful to the general reading public. . . . These books ought to be on 
the shelf ofevery man w esses to be a searcher after truth.” 


THIS IS THE LDEN OPPORTUNITY to get them at half-price, and on the easiest of terms. Don’t miss it. Dr. 
Geikie has completed the last volume of ‘* Hours with the Bible,”’ and thus made it possible to place the completed and stu- 
pendous work within the reach of all students and readers of the Bible on such terms as will make it easily possible to secure 
this Treasury of Bible Information. Every minister, every evangelist, every Sunday-school worker, every 
Bible reader, should own these grandly illuminating, stimulating, and powerful books. 


The writing of these helptul books by Dr. Geikie was a labor of love, and now we supplement his liberality in trying. 4 
ic 


do the greatest good to the greatest number, and we come to every Sunday School Times reader with this climax, w 
perfects and rounds out this great offer : 
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a copy of a magnificent Minion-Type Teacher’s Bible 

















4 
This famous Bible formerly sold for $3.00. It is bound in genuine leather, flexible, red-under-gold edges, patent indexed, clear minion type, size, when opened’ 3 
8X11 inches, and contains all the new helps, concordance, maps, etc. ry 
Mention The Sunday School Times and join the club before November 10, 1900, and then > 
HOW TO GET THE FOURTEEN 1. Send 908 cash, and we will forward the fourteen books at once, securely boxed, you paying freight or 3 
express Charges. 
VOLUMES ALL SENT AT ONCE. 2. Send $1.00, and promise, in your letter, to pay $1.00 a month for ten months, making $11 as com- e 
CHOICE OF TWO PLANS. plete payment, and we will forward the fourteen books at once, securely boxed, you paying freight a 
or express charges. es 
If there were any risk to you in accepting this great offer it would not be allowed in The Sunday School Times. > 
See the Publishers’ guarantee on the bottom of the last page of this paper. Join the club at once. o 
6 
THE DR, CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE CLUB _t9-1a1 WEsT 234 STREET, NEW YORK CITY $ 
_~_eeTeerereteereoreereorrrorrrreorrerrr-yryrr,.--r-r-Tt™ 
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a Don’t , | 
e a Refrigerator — ua) 
unless LV | 


it is kept clean with 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


The taint of decaying particles 
of food is absolute poison. 








BOYS! 


Send 10e. to-day for 8 months’ 
trial subscription to 


AMERICAN BOY 


Best Roys’ Paper in the World! 
Pure, Inspiring. Departments 
Stories, Successful Boys, Business 
Talks, Money Making, Books, Home, 
Church, School, Office, Stere, Fac- 
very, Farm, Journalism, Printin 
hotography, Stamps, Cur 
ios, Orator and Deheher, Belones 
Travel, Puzzles and others. 32 
es, beautifully illustrated. 
choice from 300 elegant pre- 
miums given for subscribers. $1.00 
@ year. Trial 3 months’ subserip- 
















GOLD STANDARD SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
NO. 27. | > 191 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
This penis made from the best pen steel by the most <3: 


experienced workmen. The coating with real gold F | 7 C C A P H Y Type W ele 


prevents rusting, gives a smoothness to the points, Be Keeping. 
and can easily be kept clean and bright, as the ink | taught by mail or personally at BASTM N. 
does not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens, | Positions secured. Catalog free. 


ee TES 30 5 ough sie, N.Y. 
| Sample box, x9 Pens, sent post-paid Cc. ¢€ AINES, Box 745, Poug teepsie V 
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on receipt of r0 ots. Ask for No. 27. LEARN GREEK By MAIL Rapid work Terms 

nen SPENCERIAN PEN Petes C.J. Werke’ Chrletan, Univesty, Canson, May 

| Broadway, ow York,| - - - —- — 
| Teachers Wanted American Teachers’ Bureau, 


St. Louis, Mo. 24th year. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOG Sovran 


only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party aot having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers «i!i rerand to subscribers any money that they jose thereby. 

















